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DAWNAYS 
STEELWORK 


in the design 


Spe jialists | 
Juste dlolalee) ma MhYiciaste 


lol mien talelamueslale mu sl 
and welded = steel-framed structures 


of every - description 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


ALSO AT: SWANSEA - CARDIFF - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - NORWICH - 
SOUTHAMPTON * ROMFORD ~ VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| 
























































Protection for buildings 
in choice of colours, patterns and textures 


Pilkingtons’ Cladding Glasses—‘‘Armourclad’’, ‘‘Muroglass”’ and ‘‘Vitrolite’’—are available in 
a wide range of attractive colours. These glasses provide municipal and industrial buildings of all 
types with permanent protection in many variations of colour, pattern and texture. For further 
details, including glazing recommendations. write to the Technical Sales and Service Depart- 
ment Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 


Turquoise ‘‘Muroglass’”’ spandrel cladding for Sunbeam Electric, Ltd., factory at Nerston, East Kilbride. 
By courtesy of Scottish Industrial Estates, Ltd., proprietors of the building. Architects: Wylie, Shanks & 
Underwood, Glasgow. 

Daffodil ‘*‘Muroglass’”’ for spandrels totalling 3,500 sq. ft. appror. at Crown Building and Head Post 
Office, Crawley New Town. Designed by the Chief Architect's Department of the Ministry of Works. 
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PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


ST. HELENS - LANCASHIRE « TEL: ST. HELENS 4001 
SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 (TEL: WHITEHALL 5673-6) 
*“*ARMOURCLAD”’ and ‘“* VITROLITE”’ are r tered trade marl t Pilkington Brothers Limited 








Architects and consulting engineers 
know that it pays to specify G.E.C.... 
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STATE HOUSE. Architects: Trehearne & Norman Preston & Partners. 
Builders: Tersons Ltd. Electrical Contractors: Rashleigh Phipps & Co. Ltd. 
G.E.C. equipment: 2-Main Switchboards, Cubicle Pattern, 2-M.W. Switchboards, 
all 500 volt Switch and Fusegear, Rising Main Service Units, Alum. Rising 


Main Busbars, Steel Cable Trunking, Conduit 


MINSTER HOUSE. Architects: Trehearne & Norman Preston & 
Partners. Builders: John Mowlem & Co. Ltd. Electrical Contractors 
Rashleigh Phipps & Co. Ltd. G.E.C. equipment: Main Switchboard, 
all 500 volt Switch and Fusegear, Rising Main Service Units. 


Lacan INSTALLATION 











electrical contractors know that 


San ee dea 


it pays to use G.E.C. equipment. 


From local offices strategically located throughout 

the country, the Installation Equipment Division of 
G.E.C. gives unrivalled, on-the-spot service right through 
from initial planning to final completion. Add to this 

a jealously guarded reputation for reliability, and it 
becomes obvious why G.E.C. switchgear, conduit, 

and other electrical accessories in vast quantities are 
being used in many of Britain’s finest buildings, 
including these exciting new London landmarks 






BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE. Architects: Owen Campbell Jones, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.R.I.C.S. Builders: Humphreys Ltd. Electrical Con- 
tractors: Troughton & Young Ltd. G.E.C. equipment: Distribution 
Switch and Fusegear, Conduit, 400 and 100 amp. Busbar Trunking, 
Floor Ducting, Electric Wiring, Accessories. 








THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD 





MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 








EQUIPMENT GROUP 














SWITCH AND FUSE GEAR 
H.R.C. FUSES 

OVERHEAD BUSBARS 
RISING MAINS 

CONDUIT 

CABLE 

CABLE TRUNKING 
UNDERFLOOR CABLE DUCTS 
ELECTRIC 

WIRING ACCESSORIES 
BELLS 





In factories, offices and farms the /ight you 
see comes at its best through UNILUX 
corrugated translucent roof sheeting. Made 
irom polyester resins and glass fibre to give 
strength and rigidity, UNILUX is produced in 
natural and many attractive colours, in an 
increasing number of different profiles, as 
many as 23, with more to come. 

UNILUX—the perfect machine produced 


U.A.M. PLASTICS LTD 











TOLPITS 


4 MEMBER OF ras YT cxovr OF COMPANIES 
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sheeting —is shatter-proof, weather-proof, easy 
to fix and economical. It requires no mainten- 
ance after fixing. 

The Fire Retardant Grade which has been 
accepted by Government and Local Authorities 
is ideal for buildings where fire hazards exist. 

In fact, UNILUX is the modern answer to roof 
lighting problems in all applications. Write 
for details. 


Unilux 


TRANSLUCENT ROOF 


SHEETING 


WATFORD HERTFORDSHIRE 
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Wood windows are ideal in every way for Houses, 
Flats, Schools, Hospitals, Offices, Factories. 

Wood is functional, lasting, economical to install and 
maintain, and provides maximum flexibility of 
expression. Furthermore, wood windows reduce heat 
losses, sound transmission, condensation. Remember, 
too, with wood windows you are ensured a quick 
delivery. Advice on wood windows suitable for al! types 
of buildings gladly given to all architects and surveyors. 


THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


(with which is essocieted the Scottish Joinery and Door Manufacturers’ Azsociation) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE + 40 PICCADILLY - LONDON, W.! 
a Telephone: REGENT 4448/9 


Be LF conless/ 


Yinitl be glad yor chote WOOD windourt / 





MONSANTO HOUSE 
VICTORIA STREET 
Architects: 

Sir John Burnet, 
Tait & Partners 


LYNTON HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
Architect: 

Raymond C. Arnold 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
Architects: 

Young & Hall 


BISHOP HOUSE 
HIGH HOLBORN 
Architects: 

Trehearne & Norman, 
Preston & Partners 


WINGATE HOUSE ; 7 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE | 
Architects: 
Sir John Burnet, 
Tait & Partners 





BOWATER HOUSE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
Architects: i” 
Guy Morgan & Partners . aae. ) 
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J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 
BELGRAVE ROAD ~- SWI 


Architects: 
T. P. Bennett & Son 


I ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 
Architects: 


Mewes & Davies 


VOGUE HOUSE 
HANOVER SQUARI 
Architects: 

Yates, Cook & Darbyshir 


F ; 


55-56 ST. JAMES’S STREET 


Architects: 


Lewis Solomon, Son & Joseph 





LAAVAGL EMME NE ACE Lame, 


VICTORY 
EX-SERVICEMEN’S CLUB 
SEYMOUR STREET 


PENBERTHYS LTD 
OXFORD STREET 
Architect: 


Architects: 
Alister Macdonald 


G. Edmund Wilford & Son 


THE BIBLE COLLEGE ‘Se Cae Se Lo A. DUNHILL LTD 
MARYLEBONE ROAD ft £. <i : 


JERMYN STREET 
Architects: 


PS gir ne rs ABS Architects: 
Clifford Culpin & Partner Bi a 4 f a T. P. Bennett & Son 


TT | 


ik 


}UAGLINO’S 
129 KINGSWAY QUASEIn 
es i ; JERMYN STREET 
Architects: Arche 
. 3 rcnitects: 
Fitzroy Robinson & Partners 


T. P. Bennett & Son 


iy , . fs 12-18 ALBERT EMBANKMENT 
Lon den Prial Be Architect: 


Leslie C. Norton 


beyond the City 
builds with... 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 


4 THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - BRAINTREE - ESSEX BRANCHES & DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Maximum output with minimum input 


Riley Oil Burning 
Equipment 


— is designed for consistent 
high-combustion efficiencies 


Riley pressure jet oil burners exploit higher air and oil 
pressures than are usual today. They are factory-set to give 
high efficiency. 

There are Riley Oil Burners with throughputs ranging up 
to 700 Ib. per hour. 














Type HL Burner High) Low/Of Operation 


For capacities above 10 gallons per hour, incorporating one small and 
one large air reg:ster, each with its own atomiser, to give optimum 
efficiency whether one or both are in operation. At low flow only the 
small burner is alight. At high flow both are alight, thus giving an 
ideal combination for variable load conditions. Design allows for hot 
oil circulation to both atomisers before ignition to ensure clean start 
and self cooling of large burner on shut down. Used for most types of 
heating and industrial boilers, with 220 secs. oil and, on the larger 
models, 950 secs. or 3,500 secs. oil. 

















Type M Burner Modulating Automatic Control 


For Horizontal Shell Boilers. Spill return type atomiser with output 
range of 3 to 1. Specially developed air register to give clean narrow 
flame without impingement. Hot oil circulation on starting and self 
cooling on shut down. Suitable for 220 secs. 950 secs. or 3,500 secs. oil 











Type G Burner 0n/0f Operation 


Generally similar to type F burner but uses 40 secs. oil. 


Type F Burner 
On/Off Operation 


Available in capacities from 20 Ib. to 
90 Ib. per hour, using 220 secs. oil, 
Factory-set air/oil ratios and pressures 
give suspended intense flame and do 
not require further adjustment. 


Riley Incinerators 


A range of incinerators, for the disposal 
of rubbish and waste materials, is 
available. Write for full information 


For booklets giving full details of these burners, also 
Riley Oil Fired Combustion Chambers and Air Heaters, write to:- 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


One of the International Combustion Group of Companies 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON wci TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 


Full comprehensive after-sales service is available from service depots at 
RIRMINOGOHAM, BRISTOL, DERBY GLASGOW, LEEDS, LONDON, MANCHESTER, MELTON 


Type ‘HL’ Burner 


MOWBRAY AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
TGA RO74 
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( g 5 strength embedded right in the core of SISALKRAFT 


by the unique reinforcement of tough, nonhygroscopic, unspun 
sisal fibres that are laid in both directions and sealed in two 
layers of high grade bitumen and covered by outer sheets of 
stout kraft paper. This 6 ply construction gives the tough, supple 
strength of SISSALKRAFT, making it easy to handle yet exceptionally 


tear resistant and proof against moisture and damp. 


BTS RA ‘aim the supreme building paper 


ew 


S 





A PRODUCT OF BRITISH SISALKRAFT LIMITED 


Please write for information and samples to the SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 





& SON 12?) 
GRAMS: 
BRICKWORK - BARKING 





ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY 


x 
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Why WEYDEC 
is the ‘product of the future’” 


for ARCHITECTS 


WEYDEC Offers an exceptional advantage 
to Architects it is a constructional board with its 
plastic surface already factory bonded to a Weyroc core. 


This advantage shows itself in various ways: 


COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY. Basically, the value of Weydec is 
the strength of its Weyroc core—a first-class precision board. 
This means that you can specify whatever plastic-surfaced 
unit you want in colourful, hardwearing WEYDEC, knowing 
that the finished job will be entirely to your satisfaction. 
COST-SAVING. Weydec saves costs in two important ways. 
Because it does away with the ‘glue-pot’, it saves your 
contractor time and labour. And, because a ready-bonded 
plastic-surfaced board costs less than buying the board and 
surface separately, it saves money for your client. 

CHOICE. Weydec is available in a standard range of patterns 


for normal use—one of these attractive patterns is repro- A. This design is one of the new Weydec surfaces. 
B. The Weyroc core (}” or }”). 


duced here. 

AND STILL MORE CHOICE. In addition, you are welcome to take 

full advantage of our Design Service. Through this, you can 

have v . lesig ' f S i sd tiv % This means from today onwards! Greatly 
ave your own design or patterns from Sanderson’s decorative casual Grateidiin at Gaaiee now makes 1 


laminating paper incorporated into the melamine surface possible for you to get all you want. So, contact 
your Weydec Distributor straightaway ! 


weydec 


melamine surfaced Weyroc 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LTD ~- Dept. AR. 16 - WEYBRIDGE » SURREY « TEL: WEYBRIDGE 2242/7 
WwPS74 


C. Non-decorative plastic balancer on reverse side. 


of Weydec, 
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BERWYN 





The Fitting Answer to your Lighting Needs 
from the versatile “Summit” Range 


FALKS “Summit” range embraces more than 70 assemblies with personal choice of lamping, reflector, diffuser and 

means of suspension. Metalwork is highly corrosion-resistant with basic channels being finished in eggshell off-white 

and all reflecting surfaces glossy-white. FALKS “Summit” range offers you a standard lighting fitting for commercial 
uses. Typical assemblies are illustrated. 


PENTLAND 





Ihe comprehensive FALKS range of fluorescent 
fittings includes Vapour Resistant types, Seagulls, 
Standard and Simplified Battens, the well-known, 
decorative ‘““Thames” range and Recessed 
Modular types for use with suspended ceilings. 


Lighting Engineers 
and Manufacturers of 


Lighting Fittings 





Visit our West End and Branch Showrooms. 


91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I and branches. HOL 7654. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 20-22 MOUNT STREET, PARK LANE, W.1. MAY oon 
A 
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must do more than decorate 


<r ASSOCIATED LEAD sanvuracturers LIMITED 


CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14 GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 - CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE - LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 








LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD., TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


596 Cogent 
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the doors are no problem when you 
Speoty 


Leacierflecohe 





Architects encounter many problems in 
building projects, but the doors need not 
be numbered among them. LEADERFLUSH 


FLUSH DOORS 


can be specified with complete confidence. 
Having pioneered and manufactured quality 
flush doors for over a quarter of a century 
LEADERFLUSH know just what a Flush 
Door should be, and make it. 








Tel. Ikeston 623 (5 lines) 
Telephone COVent Garden 2243 
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SPECTRUM range 


books will be sent 


Sane designers. 





SPECTRUM FABRICS LIMITED WALTER STREET: BLACKBURN LANCASHIRI 


LONDON OFFICE: 62 OXFORD STREET, WI 
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TATE AND LYLE LIMITED 
choose Ceramic Tiles 


The unique qualities of Ceramic Glazed Tiles provide the complete answer 
to Wall Surface requirements at 


Messrs. Tate & Lyle’s Sugar Packaging Station, Wandsworth 





Architects: S. N. Cooke & Partners, Fi P.RA.B.A. Chartered Architects, 
35, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 15 


Main Contractors: Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd., London. W.1 


Visit the Association’s Display of Ceramic Tiles at the Building Centre, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1. 


Géramic GHEE 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association « Federation House - Stoke-on-Trent 
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Automation 
Stocks 
Know-how 


These are the reasons we can quote low prices 


and ensure quick deliveries 


General view of fabricating plant at Trafford Park 
I 


Our fully automatic fabricating plant is the most 
up-to-date of its kind in the world 

On the right are shown various views of the plant 
2 
We have large and comprehensive stocks of 
steel immediately available 


3 


Our ‘‘know-how’’ comes from over forty years of 
experience in fabric ating and in erecting 
~ 


steel buildings all over the country. 


Banister, 


Walton 


build in steel 


Multiple drilling machine 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD «+ Structural Engineers and Stockholders »- MANCHESTER - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 
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A new aid to ceiling decor 

has been added to the already 

extensive range of Burgess 

acoustic tiles. With the introduction 

of the Ribtile, a new, elegantly- 

ribbed finish is available, fabricated 
from 4’ 0” by 2’ 0” modules. This 
revolutionary size ensures even speedier 
installation, and erection costs are 
substantially reduced. 


BURGESS PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD. 


DiviSion, HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSHIRE., 


ACOUSTICAL 
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Warming space 
the natural way 





Air Bs (eiobete 


for large PPEMISES one or more Airheat Minor units. 


One unit has a heating capacity of approximately 60,000 cu. ft. AIRHEAT MINOR 


Output, 100,000 to 250,000 B.T.U./hr.: 
fuel consumption, 0.71 to 1.78 g.p.h.; 
fuel, 35 secs. gas oil; 

air volume, 1,400 to 2,300 c.f.m.; 
dimensions, 32” x 32” x 884” high. 
AIRHEAT MIDGET MK. I! 


Output 40,000 to 100,000 B.T.U./hr.; 

fuel consumption, 0.285 to 0.71 g.p.h.; 

fuel, 35 secs. diesel oil; 

air volume, 400 to 1000 c.f.m.; 

dimensions, 26” x 24” x 63” high. 

' for larger premises — 

for smaller spaces larger units are available 


Airheat Midget Mk. I! is suitable. It has a heating capacity of 
approximately 30,000 cu. ft. 


* 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed 
Up to 50% cheaper to run than other systems 


Distribution direct or through ducting 


* 
* Thermostatic control maintains even temperature and saves fuel 
. 
7 


Will circulate cool air in summer 


WOOOMAQ i Main 


\\ 


Air Heating Ltd Murray St Paisley Scotland 


TEL: PAISLEY 3244/5 GRAMS: AIRHEAT PAISLEY 
Lendon Office: 28 Victoria St London SWit Tel: Abbey 6451 
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JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED 
Grosvenor Works Davies Street London W! Telephone MAYfair 6617 
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FAVUAEIDIG SE FITTINGS 


FOR YOUR “ARMOURPLATE” DOORS 


So that you get 
NEWMAN'S “BRITTANIC” FLOOR SPRINGS with 
“ADJUSTABOX” the modern method of door alignment 
2” DEEP RAILS FOR MAXIMUM GLASS AREA 

5 LEVER LOCKS & SLIDING ESCUTCHEONS 























“NEWEDGE” FITTINGS ARE GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
APPROVED AND USED BY PILKINGTON BROS. LTD. 


_ , : WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. 
MANUFACTURED BY BBS BA 84 OAS SBE ospitAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 19 


Ask Your Glass Merchant for a Leaflet 


“ARMOURPLATE" IS THE REDG. TRADE MARK OF PILKINGTON BROS. LTD 
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KEE KLAMPS 


Registered Trade Mark 


The splendid staircase at 44 Berkeley Square is 
undoubtedly a miracle of constructive invention. 
Kent knew well how to utilise space in the 


production of this ‘beautiful piece of scenery’. 


Perhaps he anticipated the possibilities of — i oe 
aoe N 
tubular construction that Kee Klamps provide > m 
the architect with today. = aS, - 
Beil ed 
Kee Klamp Engineers, qualified to advise, are freely avail- : i 
able to discuss applications of this system. —- . 


GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO. LTD., x 
579 GASCOIGNE HOUSE, READING, BERKS 


Telephone READING 54417 (3 lines) 2 
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HARDWOODS 
SOFTWOODS neg 


PLYWOODS 
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‘\ J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD. Hardwoods. Carpenters Road 
Stratford, London, E.15 Telephone: AMberst 3300 


Victoria Dock, Citadel Street, Hull 
Telephone: Hull 31144 
87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2. Telephone: Centra! 7576 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD. VENEERS 

THE NATIONAL PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 

Telephone: AMHerst 3300 

87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2. Telephone: Central 7576 


GLIKSTEN DOORS LTD. 

Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 

Telephone: AMHerst 3300 

87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2. Telephone: Central 334! 
112 Londesborough Street, Hull Telephone: Hull 1607! 
GLIKSTEN BUILDING MATERIALS 

Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.i5 

Telephone: AMbHerst 3300 

87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2. Telephone: Central 344! 
MEREDITHS LTD., SOFTWOODS 


1! Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W./! 
Telephone: ViCtoria 9440 


the foremost name in timber Coss Chamtane, Semenen Strest, Mul 


East Side, Tyne Dock, South Shields 
Telephone: South Shields 2573 
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DESIGNED 
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As specialist Acoustic Engineers we have 
the ‘“‘know-how” when it comes to Noise. 
We offer an independent service to the 
Architect which covers every aspect of 
Acoustics. From preliminary investigation 
and analysis it proceeds to intelligent 
planning and design, based on the accepted 


AcousTICS 


A comprehensive service to the architect 


detailed specification and the final work of 
installation, the efficiency of which we 
back with a WRITTEN UNDERTAKING. 


In addition, our qualified Architectural 
staff will gladly submit detailed drawings 
and perspectives for comprehensive 
schemes in which guaranteed standards 






of acoustic efficiency and aesthetic interior 


principles of acoustic engineering without 
treatments are successfully combined. 


which there can be no correct solution 
to a sound problem. Thence it extends to 






This is a special feature of our service. 








Some of the things we do 


Sound resistant doors, windows and partitions. 

Acoustic correction and design for lecture 

theatres, cinemas, assembly halls and auditoria, 

and for television recording and broadcasting 

studios, etc. 

%*% Anechoic and reverberation chambers, audio- 
metry rooms, testing chambers, etc. 

* Silencing of air-conditioning and ventilation 

systems. 

Commercial, industrial, marine and aviation 

acoustics of every kind. 


+ + 


SOUND CONTROL LTD 


A MEMBER OF THE HALL-THERMOTANK GROUP OF COMPANIES 
Acoustic Engineers 

COLNESIDE WORKS: WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 

West Drayton 3685 (5 lines) 


SCOTTISH OFFICE: 10 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
Central 6571/2 
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from the world’s 
largest producers 
comes a new acoustic 
tile that is... 


ASU built 


? oeeeer _— 

peeves a 
OS, 
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sopeeeveveeve eee 6 6 8 Never before has there been a Sound-Absorbing 


a8 8 8 8 8 8 Oe See “te Hi —— 1s 
00000000 0 etme Tile like this . . . a tile with built-in efficiency . . 


a tile with built-on appearance . . . a tile that 
combines eye appeal with very high acoustic 
efficiency . . . a tile from CELOTEX. 

For this is NEW ACOUSTI-CELOTEX, made from 
the world famous Cane Fibre . . . a perfect 
material for sound absorption . . . plus a new 
white finish . . . and backed by over 30 years 
of experience in acoustical engineering through- 
out the world. 

Ask your Secretary to post the coupon today 
for full technical data. 


BETTER HEARING 
CELOTEX LIMITED, NorTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONE- 
BRIDGE PARK, LONDON. N.W.IO TEL: ELGAR §717 
Please send me technical details of the new Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Absorbing Tile. 


NAME 


TOWN 
REGD COUNTY 
All Celotex Products are British made by British Workmen 
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Highfield County Primary School, Leeds irchitect: The late R. A. H. Livett, Esq., 0.8.8., A.R.1.B.A., City Architect, City of Leeds 





The SIMMS C-DA System of Permanent Timber Construction was specified by 


Leeds City Council for Highfield County Primary School and four others, namely Main Contractor : 


W. J. Simms Sons & Cooke Ltd 


Clapgate County Primary School, Cranmore Drive, Belle Isle Estate, Leeds 10 Horsforth. Leeds 
> 
Greenhill County Primary School, Gamble Hill, Henconner Lane, Greenthorpe, C-DA Superstructure manufactured 
Leeds 13 and erected by 
Cookridge County Primary School, Tinshill Drive, Leeds W. J. Simms Sons & Cooke Ltd 
Nottingham 


Moor Allerton County Primary School, Lidgett Lane, Leeds 17 





Simms Prefabrication backed by Simms Building Service means completion to time 


Further particulars available from 
W. J. Simms Sons & Cooke Ltd Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


Head Office: Haydn Road, Sherwood, Nottingham * Nottingham 66264 (11 lines) 
Sales Office: British Simms Buildings Ltd, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, WC2 ° Trafalgar 3383 


XAVIT 
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Roof Lights with a future... 


permanent ventilation 


complete weather protection and 


competitive prices—special discount for quantities 


immedi 
ediate delivery of large op small quantitj 
les 
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A new development in the Lightweight Concrete field 











lightweight aggregate 


Weather resistance 
Lytag has been subjected, without damage, to 


a series of 24 hour freezing and thawing cycles. 


Low ‘U’ value 
Concrete made with Lytag provides a high 


degree of Thermal Insulation. 


lire resistance 
Eombustible content of Lytag is less than § 
Will withstand temperatures up to 1,000°C 


without damage. 


Strength 
Lytag is suitable for the manufacture of 
structural concrete up to a compression strength 


of 4,500 Ibs. sq. inch. 


Kconomy 
Being spherical, Lytag gives strength and work- 


ability using less cement per cubic yard. 





Lytag is a lightweight aggregate produced from 
pulverised fuel ash by a carefully controlled sintering 
process. Spherical in shape, it has a slightly rough- 
ened surface so providing an excellent key for the 


adhesion of cement. 


It has been the subject of close scientific scrutiny 
throughout its development, and the results of this 
scrutiny are summed up in a number of technical 


papers which will be forwarded upon request. 


LYTAG LIMITED 
Manor Way, Boreham Wood, Hertfordshire 
Telephone: Elstree 2854 





A | LAING | COMPANY 
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DIFFERENT CEMENTONE PRO DUCTS 


hes and cement additives. Technica/ aa\ 


THERE ARE 


including decorative finis 
or information is availabk ? request. 


Joseph Freeman 
Sons & Co Ltd Cementone No 1 Permanent Colours for Cement 


Cementone Works Cementone No 2 Waterproofing Powder 

Pr sec =) rg Cementone No 3 Transparent Waterproofer ie. 
Cementone No & Concrete Floor Binder 

; Cementone No 6 Waterproof Flat Finish : 
Cementone No 7 Flat and Gloss Finishes 

Cementone No 8 Concrete Hardener a 

Cementone No 9 Waterproof Stoneface Composition 

Cementone No 10 Surface Tinter . 


Shad 
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; A high density development for Leeds City Council 


ae 


om 


Architect : 

he late R. A. H. Livett, 
O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., 

City Architect of Leeds. 


Contractor : 


F. Shepherd and Son Ltd., York. 


afeeeaaa 


FLATS—CROMWELL HEIGHTS, 


LINCOLN GREEN ESTATE, LEEDS. 





This multi-storey block of 50 flats at the Lincoln Green Estate, 


Leeds, is one of 11 similar blocks to be built on the 40 acre 


OLS LA AD READ LLASEII STE REALS TO ALORS SDR L IO 1 Tes ee = 
vi Ee 


redevelopment area. 1,500 dwellings are scheduled to house 
4,700 people. Other amenities—shops, garages, schools, clinic, 
club and public houses —are also planned. 

In the conipieted construction 1,036,000 3” ‘ Phorpres ’’ Dapple 
Lights, 148,000 ‘ Phorpres’ Commons and 9,000 ‘ Phorpres ’ 


Slip Tiles will have been used. 





LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED — in the service of the Building Industry 





| Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 8282 
BY APPOINTMENT Midland District Office : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Tel: Central 4141 
i ae "South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Tel: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Tel: Leeds 20771 PHORPRES 
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We manufacture Precast Reinforced Concrete 

Units to meet rapid erectional needs for all types 

and all sizes of industrial buildings. Standard span 

sizes range from 16 6” to 60°’ — made to meet our own 
TYLER exacting technical specifications and we can supply 

insulation to comply with the Standard of Thermal 
TONBRIDGE Insulation for Industrial Buildings No. 1220 of 1958. 

Tylers’ Units combine durability of construction with 

a special smooth finish that contributes to the 

attractiveness of all modern concrete elevations 

completed and erected by our own highly skilled teams. 


interest to you 





j Rin ‘ “9 Th § 


— ioe 
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precast reinforced concrete INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


if you have a building probiem or an extension to existing 
premises query — why not get into touch with Tylers of 
Tonbridge? Our assistance is prompt—and practical —and 
you have the benefit of actual manufacturer's prices. And, 
of course, our work conforms to the B.S.S. Code of Practice 
C.P. 114/57. Send for our interesting literature. 


&. W. TYLER &@ CO. LTD., Verdant Works, Cannon Lane, Tonbridge, Kent. Tel: Tonbridge 4024/5 
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Take a sea 


Tip-up auditorium seating is our 
business. Lecture theatre seating with 
writing ledge; tip-up chairs upholstered 
in foam rubber for permanent floor 
fixing; economical tip-up seating for 


assembly halls where the floor must 





occasionally be cleared. 


or a thousand 


All these and more make up our 


ee IEE IEE EEE ETH 


range. Plus all the help and advice, 
based on intimate knowledge of the 
subject and long association with 
architects and their problems, which 


we can give. 








Have you seen our illustrated booklet? 


A copy will be sent on request. SEATING A 
SCIENCE 








COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD. WATFORD BY-PASS WATFORD HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 28541 
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=" A” GAYMEL FLAT ENAMEL 


DRIES PERFECTLY MATT 

EASILY APPLIED 

EASY TO JOIN UP FLANKS 

EXCELLENT FLOW 

HIGH OPACITY 

NO SPECIAL UNDERCOATING REQUIRED 
QUICK DRYING 

WITHSTANDS CONSTANT WASHING 

WITHOUT DAMAGE AND WITHOUT POLISHING 


Imagine a coating of softly luminous colour, as 
evenly matt as sprayed distemper, yet more 
durable than the most solid flat oil finish. This is 
the paint Gay's set out to formulate many years 
ago, and now present aS GAYMEL FLAT ENAMEL. 
The quality of decoration attained with this 
enamel is superb, and so is the speed and cer- 
tainty with which faultless results are obtained 
. AVAILABLE IN 36 COLOURS 
— every time. FROM GAY'S ARCHITECT'S RANGE 


Write for full information and shade cards to 


R. GAY & GO. 293/97 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 








Incilate in this issue 


Princess Margaret Hospital, Swindon. Architects: Powell & Moya AARIBA, contractor, W. E. Chivers & Son Ltd. 














PAVING SURROUNDS GILLS SKIRTINGS GLADDING STAIRTREADS COPINGS FLOORING 


In all forms from facing to flooring Wincilate combines precision with maintenance-free 
permanence. Cut from carefully selected slate and machined to architects’ exact require- 
ments, Wincilate, polished, frame sawn or natural riven, will not warp, shrink or rot, and 
is completely non-porous. Wincilate lasts as long as the building. Six Architects’ Journal 
Information Sheets on Wincilate, together with further information, are available from 
The Bow Slate & Enamel Co. Ltd. The Town Hall, Bow Road, London E3. ADVance 2203 
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Heater Panels 
heating 


itioning 


ne modular part 


Extreme flexibility 
freedom to architects 
in planning partitioning 


that gives a new 


flush 


Roneo 


Z 


“ 
“~ 
“~ 


- 
—_ 
8”. 
Provision for on-site 


adjustments 


panel and door units 


A great range of 
with heights from 


7’ to 10° 


| 
+ 


— 


opening up 
better ways 
of closing in! 
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Roneo Flushline Modular Partitioning gives architects and planners new opportunities 
not hitherto available in this country. Gone are the limitations of sizes, finishes 

and fittings previously associated with steel partitioning, however good. 
Gone are the restrictions of rigid style and decorations. 

Here instead, is a new freedom of opportunity to plan, design, use 

new materials and to execute partitioning schemes in a far better aesthetic, 
economical and practical manner than has ever before been possible. 

Write for full information to: RONEO LTD « 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW * LONDON * WC! 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


High and low level 
ventilation 

through centrally 
pivoted glass vanes at 
top and through 
kirting at base. 


Single or 

double glazing, 
vista windows and 
clerestory glazing to 


call in Roneo—and do the job properly! 


Special panei 
materials and a 
choice of colours 
offer new possibilities 
for modern, attractive 
decor. 





Srerareeue 


Sanderson executives fly, between them, a hundred 
thousand miles or more a year. The purpose of these trips 
is to keep in the closest touch with markets overseas, 

and to maintain personal contact with the firm’s many 
friends abroad. And wherever they go, they look for 

new trends in styling and colour to keep the Sanderson 


range in tune with contemporary thinking. 


For a hundred years people who care about their surroundings have been 


turning to Sanderson for the best in decoration. What began as one small 


warehouse is now an enterprise which influences contemporary living every- 
where. Many a home ten thousand and more miles from Berners Street owes 
something of its elegance and originality to Sanderson—thanks to a flourishing 
group of Sanderson Companies overseas, whose sales add substantially to 
Britain’s export figures. And in Britain itself there is now a Sanderson branch 
or dealer on nearly everyone’s doorstep. Appropriately enough, it is in this, 
their centenary year, that Sandersons are opening their new headquarters 
shown below. This splendid building has been designed to provide perfect 
conditions for choosing wallpapers, fabrics and paints. Here, in the next 


hundred years, many new trends in home-decoration will begin. 


A CENTURY OF 


The new Sanderson building in Berners Street is more than just a 





handsome addition to London’s townscape — it houses a permanent 
and ever-changing exhibition of ideas in decoration. In the 

entrance hall is a large stained glass panel designed by John Piper and 
executed by Patrick Reyntiens. The monolithic stone fountain 

and the water way in the garden, together with the mosaics, are 

the works of Jupp Dernbach. Beverley Pick, F.S.1.A., acted as Design 
Consultant in connection with the interior decoration and 

displays. Architects: Slater & Uren, FF.R.1.B.A. 

Contractors: Holloway Bros. (London) Ltd. 

















By Appointment to HM. The Queer 
Suppliers of Wallpapers 
Poms ond fabrics 
Arthur Sonderson & Sons Lid. 
London 


DERSON 
1860* 1960 





SRTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD.. BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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.and Thermal insulation is 
only one reason why 
Thermalite is so widely used 


Thermalite loadbearing insulating 
blocks are being delivered to 

sites all over the country—for 
good reasons in addition to 
ensuring first-class thermal 
insulation. The quality of 
Thermalite, its proved advantages, 
the ease and speed with which it is 
erected, the simplicity with which 
it can be worked, and fixings made 
or finishes applied, are all factors 
which contribute. 


In office blocks, in factories, in 
private housing developments, for 
external walls and internal 
partitions, wherever quality is 
the first consideration, you will 
find Thermalite. 


Full technical details 
are given here. 


You are invited to 
write for a copy. 


The first name in loadbearing insulation 
THERMALITE YTONG LIMITED 


Hams Hall, Lea Marston, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Telephone: Coleshill 2031 


A LAING | COMPANY 
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Question of bath room? 


. me 


ALLIED 





answers It 
beautifu 


The Allied Vogue is more than just a good- 
looking bath. It’s well-made, well-finished 
and comparatively inexpensive. Vogue’s 
good looks stem from the care and skill of 
Allied designers—whose concern with com- 
fort and safety shows in Vogue's flat interior 
base; Vogue's strength, permanence and 
durabiiity are due to its cast-iron con- 
struction; the gleaming vitreous enamelled 
finish is exclusive to Allied; and the 
Vogue can be fitted into every bathroom 
quite economically ... with the certainty 























that its final users will applaud your choice. 
Obtainable in the colour-scheme shade 

you want, the Vogue is both beautiful and 

budgetable. Please write for literature. 


Allied Ironfounders Lid. 
Bath Division, Greenford, Middx. 





ON VESTS ' 8 for beauty 
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MOSAIC 1 ROMANY 3. MOSAIC 5. PIAZZA 1 MOSAIC 4 PIAZZA 2 


rfl eX designs in wide variety 


Nowadays, design is as important as quality, 

and in everflex vinyl coated fabrics, the two are successfully 
combined. The numerous designs, exciting colours, 

and the genuine advantages of everflex, make it the ideal 
upholstery material for the designer and the 

manufacturer. The everflex design ‘Piazza’ has been selected 
as one of the Designs of the Year by the Council 

of Industrial Design. The others shown here have been 
selected for display in the Design Centre. 

Everflex is washable, fadeless, hard-wearing, 

tough and easy to work. All these points have ensured BSI 
acceptance of everflex. Write for samples today. 


everflex VINYL COATED FABRICS 


Bernard Wardie (everfiex) Ltd., 


Caernarvon, North Wales. Telephone: Caernarvon 3243 : Ries ep ; 

London Showrooms: Maidstone House, 25 Berners St., W.1. Telephone: Langham 8451 Re a ets 

Manchester Office: 53 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. Telephone: Central 0584 Febtes destghdll bp Wiaene Pel tel ke 
Chair designed by Ronald Carter pes. R.ciA. 


ie 
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Maximum legibility and good taste are combined 
in the Gents wall clocks shown here. 


Styled by a leading industrial designer they 
provide a choice of standard models which fit 
happily into present-day surroundings and décor. 


These and others in the extensive Gents range 
have been selected by the Council of Industrial 
Design for inclusion in Design Index. 


All are available for operating either on A.C. 
Mains or as part of a Master Clock System. 


May we send you literature? 


GENTS | 


Le&rCces Tear 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


GENT & COMPANY LIMITED, 
Faraday Works, Leicester. Telephone: 36151 


London Office & Showroom: 
47, Victoria Street, S8.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 6888 


Also at: BIRMINGHAM. BRISTOL. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. NEWCASTLE. BEL 


FAST 
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EXTRA COVER 


season in, 
season out 


This handsome new stand on the Northampton 
Cricket Club's ground serves its purpose 

well. During the season it's a pleasant 
restaurant and bar, with glazed folding doors 
opening onto the terrace. In winter it 

becomes an indoor cricket school, the 

doors firmly closed against wind and 

weather. Esavian dual-purpose 

screens enclose the restaurant, can 


be pushed back to make room for nets. 


Well worth investigating, Esavian 
doors and screens and 


partitions. 


Architects : Sir John Brown 
A. E. Henson & Partners 





PRINCIPLE 
for Folding and Sliding Doors, Windows, Partitions & Screens 











Esavian Ltd., Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500. 185 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. Tel: MUSeum 9772. 
Esavian Works, Carfin, Lanarks. Tel: Holytown 391. 
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LECTURE HALL BLOCK 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


We had the privilege of being instructed by the 
Architects, Sir Hugh Casson and Neville Conder, 
F/F.R.1.B.A., to use our Grooved Boards in the 
design for the sound conditioning of the lecture 


halls as reviewed in this number. 


5 
| 


HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED an) 
= 
Vr 





Head Office: 4 Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Grosvenor 4324 
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Reyrolile 


Metalclad 
protected-type 
weatherproof 


PLUGS AND SOCKETS AND 


INTERLOCKED SWITCH-PLUGS 
Based on B.5.196 


@ i: _- 
5 Te i ° +e 








240-volt 110-volt 50 and 25 -volt 


Reyrolie 


Ask for 
pamphlet 
No.1252 


A. Reyrolle-& Co. Lid - Hebburn - County Durham - England 
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Improved BRITON 


Door Closer MK III 





The Inside Story The “Briton” Door Closer is well known. 


For years it has been the best in the World. Now, with the 










introduction of new features it is even better. Better because: 


Rubber “0” rings are used 
These are housed in a groove which 
creates an air chamber. This breaks 
capillary attraction and prevents 
oil from creeping up the spindle. 


Check regulator recessed 
This improves the appear- 
ance of the Closer, and 


removes all possibility 

of damage either before Adjustable arm covered 

or after it is fitted to This covering conceals the screw 

the door. thread on the arm and improves 
the appearance of the Closer. 


Bearing lengthened 
This improves the stability and 
alignment of the spindle, and 
provides a seating for a 
new method of oil sealing. 





The prevention of draughts and banging doors 
is in your hands. Specify “Briton” and you 


6, [) 9 eliminate both. It fits right and left hand doors 
without alteration, and the spring can be regulated 
[) to six different strengths by finger tip control. 

od 


Doors are closed both smoothly and silently. 
DOOR CLOSER ea J 4 


When a “Briton” Door Closer is fitted it can be 
relied on. It is guaranteed for fen_years! 








WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. HOSPITAL STREET BIRMINGHAM 19 
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ON NON-POISONOUS FUNGI-CHEK 








the permanent, non-poisonous, harmless fungicidal and anti- 
bacterial paints. Now you can fulfil two objectives when 
decorating, provide a superlative finish AND a surface that 
is continuously fungicidal and anti-bacterial throughout the 
life of the paint AND AT NO EXTRA COST... because 
Fungi-chek is the same price as ordinary paints. 


Fungi-chek (Gloss, Matt & Emulsion) Paints serve two purposes: 
(1) they provide a decorative finish par excellence, with first class durability 
and resistance to steam, abrasion, acids and alkalis, etc. 

(2) they are made continuously fungicidal and anti-bacterial by the Dentolite 
Process, and inhibit the growth of Mould, Fungi, Wild Yeasts and Bacteria 
—pathogenic or otherwise. 

(Tests after 5 years show the materials to be still thoroughly effective). 


Fungi-chek is entirely free from any toxic compounds of lead, 
arsenic, copper, mercury, tin or any harmful or poisonous 
chemicals, i.e. Fungi-chek is non-poisonous and harmless. 


ot by the DENTOLITE PROCESS 











PROOF! From one of the many users throughout the 
world comes this convincing proof of Fungi-chek efficiency. 


MINISTERE DE L'AGRICULTURE 31 RUE LITTRE 
NANTES 


ECOLE NATIONALE, D'INDUSTRIE LAITIERE DE POLIGNY (JURA) 


Messieurs, 
We have carried out, in 1958, trials with paints on a wall panel in one of our 


rooms where we manufacture soft pastes. A certain number of products have been 


applied on adjoining panels on the same day. 

I have pleasure in sending you herewith a photograph which was take 
approximately 8 months after application of the paints 

The Dentolite which you have sold us is in the centre panel of the photograph 
It is evident that this has behaved perfectly in comparison with the two competit 
products on its left and its right, particularly as the little stains that show in the le 
hand bottom eorner are accidental dirt marks. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the quality of your product and I remair 

Le Directeur de I Ecole 














PERMANENT, NON-POISONOUS—HARMLESS, FUNGICIDAL AND ANTI-BACTERIAL PAINTS 








ar 


A Technical Advisory Panel is at your service and Scientific 
Literature and Samples are available on request. 


DENTON’S PAINTS 


DENTON EDWARDS PAINTS LTD. 
ABBEY ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 


SINCF 1729 RiPpleway 3871 (10 lines) 
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Gotch House, 
20-34 St. Bride’s Street, London, E.C.4 
Architects: Percy V. Burnett & Partners 


Haskins Roiling Portcullis Grilles 
are designed to provide 
protection of openings in the 
form of a decorative steel grille 
where vision and ventilation 
through the barrier is 
advantageous. Various curtain 
patterns and methods of 
operation are available to suit 
every purpose, from service 
counters in licensed premises 
to large industrial entrances. 
Full details, see Barbour Index. 


& 
Haskins STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS & GRILLES 


Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, London E.17. Telephone: LARkswood 2622 
and Brook Street, Basingstoke, Hants. Telephone: Basingstoke 1070 
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Architect — RONALD FIELDING, A.R.I.B.A. 


INTERPRETATION 





avies 


SHOPFITTERS 





A. DAVIES & Co. (SHOPFITTERS) LTD. 





HORN LANE, LONDON W.3. "Phone: ACOrn 3444 





a SInterinlss 














f 
' 
' 
SOMPATIYS 
Fireclay Urinals with enclosed flush tanks 
SHANKS 08 © Geel G@emmertUBAL WG6eS em RHEAD, SCOTLAND 
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A team of HADRIAN technical 
experts at your elbow 


—FREE 














Stella North 

Power Station, 
Central Electricity 
Generating Board 
(artist's impression) 


"THe HADRIAN TECHNICAL ADVISORY SERVICE is constantly producing detailed 
paint specifications, colour schemes, and providing a complete technical 
service for housing schemes, mansions, schools, churches, cinemas, 
theatres, hotels and for some of the world’s largest power stations and 
factorics. 

* On-the-site advice : 

* Technical information on colour psychology 

* Perspective Colour Schemes 

* Detailed paint specifications for every job 

* Advice on all your paint problems, 


The Hadrian Technical Advisory 


Service is for you — = i Calypso Bar, Prince’s Restaurant, Glasgow 
please use it! (photo: Bryan & Shear) 


SMITH & WALTON LTO RIE | WALTWHISTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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THREE MEN WENT TO LAY 








THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 


: Here is another example of | Trinidad Lake House, 232-242 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W.1. 
TRINASCOLIN Linoleum Flooring, | Selegnane: SATs Caller ties 
in process of being laid by THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 


craftsmen of the Limmer & Trinidad Asphalt House, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Cardiff 24731 


Group of Companies who are THE TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. (NORTH WESTERN) LTD., 


specialists in all types of India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. Central 8691 


Decorative and Industrial Surfaces. MEMBERS OF THE 


Peewee l—&EPLLS | LIMIMER & TRINIDAD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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A valuable and informative 


contribution to a subject which 


is increasingly engaging the 


attention of top management 


» 4 


We shall be glad to send you a copy 


DOCKER BROTHERS | Messrs. 


LADYWOOD - BIRMINGHAM 16 Address 


Please send me acopy of your brochure 
‘Colour in the Factory and Office’ For the attention of 
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For England's first post-war General Hospital, the Prin- 
cess Margaret Hospital at Swindon (illustrated on pages 
101 to 109), ACCORDO supplied and fixed all the blinds, 
pleated, roller and venetian, covering over 7,000 square 
feet of window space. 
Architects: Powell and Moya, FF.R.1.B.A. 
England's first Planetarium, for Madame Tussaud’s, has 
; ACCORDO electrically-controlled pleated blinds to the 
instrument lift enclosure, and these are synchronised to 


the lift movements. 
Architect: George Watt, A.R.1.B.A. 















The largest liner ever launched in England, the S.S. 
| Oriana, future flagship of the Orient line fleet, is to have 
ACCORDO pleated blinds to all Ist class passenger and 
and officers cabins. The blind units will be housed in 
specially-designed glazed aluminium window frames, 
manufactured in conjunction with Accordo’s associate 
company, Wottons (Croydon) Ltd. 
To the specification of R. D. Russell and Partners, interior archi- 
tects for the cabins. 













Illustration by courtesy of the Orient Line. 
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Famous ACCORDO BLINDS LTD. 





for MANUFACTURERS OF INTERIOR BLINDS OF EVERY KIND 
Pleated 
Blinds 845 LONDON ROAD - THORNTON HEATH - SURREY 





Telephone CROydon 8758 
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New Technical College for the Hertfordshire County Council at Letchworth, with aluminium curtain walling by 
Garpiner, Sons & Co. Ltp. No back-up wall is used and mullions have been dispensed with by use of interlocking framework. 
County Architect: G. C. Fardell, M.B.B.,A.R.1.B.A. Former County Architect: The late C. H. Aslin, C.B.E. 


TOMORROW'S CURTAIN WALLING 


—already taking shape with 


VAN LCA NI ALUMINIUM 


Lighter, stronger, and more quickly erected than conventional wall structures, the 
curtain walling and windows of today and tomorrow made of ALCAN aluminium are 
better than ever before. In its natural clean finish, or colourfully anodised, aluminium 
presents no problems of rust and lessens the cost of maintenance. 


This view of the Soundwell Technical College, Kingswood, Bristol, I.C.T. factory at Castlereagh with aluminium curtain walling 
shows the aluminium Panelgard curtain walling supplied by construction. One extruded section was used to frame the curtain 


GARDINERS. Architect: R. F. Fairhurst, Dipl: Arch. (L’pool), wall at head, sill and jambs. 
A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I Architects: Smyth & Cowser, F/F.R.1.B.A. 


ALCAN 


ALUMINIUM LITITED OF CANADA 
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Aldridge 4 F.E. Grammar Technical School. 


To the architect and designer 
ALCAN aluminium means: 
e Freedom to create with no raw material limitations 
e An opportunity to demand hollow or solid 
sections to conform with the most intricate designs 
e Thiner, lighter, permanent walls, with a 
wide range of architectural expression 


. Speedy erection 


To the building owner or occupier 


ALCAN aluminium means: 

e More floor space due to thinner wall construction 
e Lower fuel costs through more efficient insulation 

e Light weight—cutting erection time and foundation 


costs 


e No unsightly rusting or flaking, no painting 
necessary—and therefore lower maintenance costs 
throughout the life of the building 





‘Alwil’ aluminium curtain walling, manufactured by ALLAN H. 
Wituiams Ltp. of Coventry, was used for the administrative 
block of the A.E.1. Turbine Generator Division’s Larne factory on 
an exposed site on the coast. 


ALCAN (U.K.) LIMITED - Aiuminium Canada House - 30 Berkeley Square 





another example of the use of ‘Alwil’ anodised curtain u 
by ALLAN H. WiLiiaMs Lp. of Coventry. Architect: A.C. H. Stillman, ¥.R.1.B.A 
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The advantages of aluminium are at their greatest 
with ALCAN aluminium. ALCAN, one of the world’s 
largest producers, are specialists in the ingot field. 


To manufacturers, ALCAN specialisation means a 
constant, reliable source of aluminium in alloy forms, 
exactly — consistently — suited to precise needs. 


To architects and designers ALCAN specialisation 
makes available a vast store of technical knowledge 
and experience ready to be applied to any project, 
backed up by years of fabricating technique. 


To the user of every aluminium product ALCAN 
specialisation means a certainty of quality and the 
best value that money can buy. 
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ALLAN H.WILLiAMs’ ‘A/wil’ curtain walling, colourfully anodised, 
with stove enamelled aluminium glazing beads, was specified for 
Aldridge County Secondary Modern School, Staffs. 

Architect: A.C. H. Stillman, ¥.R.1.B.A. 


Tew) N23 


London W1 
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first-time fit 
for modular 
cellings 


pry 4275 


The main objections to ‘modular’ lighting have been the difficulties of 
wiring, accurately positioning downdrops, cutting apertures and pack- 
ing cavities, and the disproportionately high costs because of the 
‘special’ nature.of the lighting. Here then is the answer to all those prob- 
lems, the new atlas modulite recessed troffer fittings, a range 
designed to fit quickly and neatly into any standard suspended 
ceiling. These high quality fluorescent fittings provide adequate 
lateral and vertical adjustment, allowing complete pre-wiring and 
beautifully neat finishing. Based on a Ift. or 2ft. module, atlas 
modulite is available in 2ft., 4ft. and 6ft. lengths, with an additional 
2ft. section to give local tungsten spotlighting where required. With a 
further choice of diffusers, atlas modulite provides wide scope 
for variations of lighting, and allows continuous runs of fittings or 
‘pattern’ arrangements. The result is simpler insta!lation and mainten- 
ance, high operating efficiency, and exceptionally attractive appearance. 


atlas modulite 
pre-fit fluorescent for modular ceilings 


Atlas Lighting Limited, Thorn House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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Write for ‘WALLSTRUCT’ leafiet. 


FREDERICK Wraby, & COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON: 352-364 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
Telephone: EUSton 3456 


CRAYFORD 


LIVERPOOL 











In the Middle Ages, men achiev- 
ed a curtain wall by applying a 
curtain to an aperture, and were 
willing to sacrifice creature com- 
forts for the sake of simplicity. 
For our more sheltered lives, the 
demand for a light, rigid, attrac- 
tive and completely weather- 
proof curtain wall is best served 
by Braby’s ‘Wallstruct’, a system 
which exploits the unique qualities 


of Aluminium alloy. 


A CURTAIN WALLING IN ALUMINIUM ALLOY 
‘Wallstruct’ was used on this building, erected for the 
Queensway Store Co. Ltd., at Crawley New Town, Sussex. 
Consultant Designer: Gaby Schreiber, F.S.1.A, 

Chief Architect: R. G. Thomson, Dip. Arch., A.R.1.B.A. 


Contractors : Welwyn Builders Ltd. 


CURTAIN WALLING 





GLASGOW: Eclipse Works, Petershill Road, Glasgow N. 


Telephone: SPRingburn 5151 
BRISTOL - BELFAST - PLYMOUTH 


AP 158 
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| am only a newcomer [| don’t really know what life. is 


all about yet—but they tell me the Engravers Guild are 


wonderful Blockmakers and Photographers. Have you tried them ? 


Windsor House, Cursitor Street, E.C.4 Tel. No.: HOL. 1727 
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‘Lustrelite’ sink and drainer made by Arnoplast Ltd., Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 


Arnopiast Ltd. make their sink and drainer 
units from ‘Perspex ’-— because 












Y MAKING THEM from ‘ Perspex’ acrylic sheet, Arnoplast 

Ltd. are able to offer their ‘ Lustrelite’ sink and drainer 

units with an extremely wide range of advantages — yet at a 
price today’s customers can easily afford. 

Look at these outstanding advantages : Sinks and drainers 
made from ‘Perspex’ are available in a wide range of 
modern, gay colours. With ‘ Perspex’, the colour goes right 
through — is not just on the surface. Sinks and drainers made 
from ‘ Perspex’ will not rust, chip or corrode. They are 
light in weight. They are completely hygienic (one-piece 
moulding means no hidden germ traps). They are smooth, 


“PERSPEX: 





warm and easy to clean. They’re quiet, too, and are un- 
affected by boiling water, disinfectants, acids and household 
cleaning fluids. No wonder so many of today’s manufac- 
turers are making sink and drainer units from ‘ Perspex’. 





Sinks and drainers are made from ‘Perspex’ by 


Arnoplas. Ltd. (‘Lustrelite’) - English Rose Kitchens Ltd. (‘ Anemone’, 
‘Countryman’ Harold Moore & Son Ltd. (‘Moorecraft’) - Orbex 
Ltd. (‘Orbit’) - P & S Plastics Ltd. (‘Everglos’) - Peerless Built-in 
Furniture Ltd. (‘Acrylasink’ Thermo Plastics Ltd. - Troman Bros. 
Lid. (‘Crelene’ Wokingham Plastics Led. 











IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON - S.W.I 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by 1.C.1. 











Guildhall, New Offices. 


Architect: Sir Giles Scott, Son & Partners. 


Clements House, Gresham St. (Terraces). 
Architect: Trehearne & Norman, Preston & Partners. 


Bank Buildings, Princes St. 
Architect: Victor Heal. 


Sun Life Insurance Offices, Cheapside. 
Architect: Curtis Green, Son & Lloyd. 


Bank of England, St. Paul’s Precinct. 
Architect: Victor Heol. 


Bank of London and South America. 
Architect: Victor Heal. 


Bankers Clearing House, Lombard St. (Ter- 
races). 
Architect: Whinney, Son & Austen Hall. 


Walbrook House, Cannon St. (Terraces). 
Architect: Henry Tanner. 


Minster House, Arthur St. 
Architect: Trehearne & Norman, Preston & Partners. 
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PAROPA re-roofs the 


new City of London 


Paropa was specified for the flat roofs and balconies of many 
of the important new buildings that have been erected in 
the City of London, including nine shown in this aerial view. 
An illustrated brochure giving fuli technical information on 


Paropa is available on request. 


FRAZZI LIMITED 


SPECIALISTSIN ROOF AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


Lennox House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 
Tel: TEMple Bar 5371 


Dutton Road, Sheffield 6 
Tel: Sheffield 345241 


Associate Company: 
Paropa (Scotland) Ltd., 10 Claremont Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 


Agents: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange Street, Belfast 
Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublin 
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Enter -a breathtaking advance in bathroom luxury 


Daring advances in architectural design have found expression in recent years. And now-at last- 
a single idea heralds a new era in bathroom design. 

This bold conception, inspired by Forimica Ltd-the VANITORY UNIT—can combine in one space- 
saving advance, handbasin, taps, dressing table drawers, mirrors, towel rail, strip lighting... 


beautifully surfaced in the colourful range of Formica decorative laminates ... all so easy to keep clean. 
With Formica decorative laminates you can design your 

own Vanitory Units to blend exactly with your overall FORM ICA E 

plan ...or you can choose from a wide range already VANI TORY . 


produced by over 40 manufacturers. Full information 





and lists of manufacturers are freely available on request. 
FORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


FORMICA Ltd, De Rue é $4/86 Regent Street, London, W.1 FORMICA and VAN RY are registered trademarks 
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Your best plan for 
screening space 


‘Rufflette’ brand 

Cubicle Track is one 

of the simplest and best 

methods of screening space ever 

devised. This system uses an 

ingenious method of suspension from 

wall or ceiling allowing the free 

movement of staff and equipment. At 

a moment's notice, space can be 

efficiently and silently screened with the 
minimum of materials. Many leading authorities 
have specified cubicle track for installation in 
hospitals, clinics, schools—wherever cubicles or 
beds need quick and silent screening. 


Further details of the product 
and fitting service may be obtained 
from the makers. 


THOMAS FRENCH & SONS LIMITED 


Chester Road, Menchoster's. CUBICLE TRACK 


Subsidiary companies in Canada, Austra/ia, New Zea/and & France 
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handrail covering 








EDINBURGH WEAVERS 
102 MOUNT ST LONDON W1 


< CAVALLO > A BROCADE ~ % 
DESIGNED BY 
MARINO MARINI 
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Sverre Fehn and Geir Grung’s 
museum addition to the Maihaugen 
Folk-park at Lillehammer, Norway, 
is a design of sufficiently striking 
character to deserve fuller treatment 
than could be afforded it in Michael 
Brawne’s article on museum design 
(AR, November, 1959). Basically, the 
scheme comprises two low blocks—one 
of them very long, I1—stepped one 
above the other (the lower one con- 
taining administrative offices) on the 
partially terraced slope of a pinewood. 
The main elements of the architecture 
are slabby and tough-minded, with a 
powerful emphasis on the sheltering 
functions of the massive concrete 
roofs, 2. Brutalist is the obvious word 
for its conception, but it should be 
noted that the detailing simultaneously 
pursues both possible lines of develop- 
ment from this conceptual basis. On 
the one hand there is the mechanistic 
employment and enjoyment of in- 
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MAIHAUGEN MUSEUM 


Character and Site Conditions 
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dustrially-produced materials, exem- 
plified by a direct use of steel tubing, 
etc., very much ‘as found’ for such 
equipment as hand-rails, gates and 
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dustrially-produced materials, exem- 
plified by a direct use of steel tubing, 
etc., very much ‘as found’ for such 
equipment as hand-rails, gates and 














so forth, 3; but on the other hand 
much of the interior work with, for 
instance, its roughly planked ceilings, 
4, creates an atmosphere that accords 
equally well with mediaeval or peasant 
objects and the slightly 
quality of sophisticated modern Scan- 


eccentric 


dinavian design, as exemplified in the 
moulded plywood chairs. When one 
considers how ‘respect for the site 
and local conditions’ has been talked 
down into an excuse for characterless 
and gutless architecture in recent 
years, this very positive statement—at 
once in sympathy and defiance of 
terrain and climate —is welcome proof 
that there is another and better way 
of doing things. 





DUTCH PIER 
PROJECT 


Although architectural students oc- 
casionally encounter the problem as a 
school exercise, the Dutch architects 
Maaskant, Dijk and Apon must be the 
first adult designers to be faced with a 
seaside pier for some time. Their 
project for a new pier is the real thing, 
5, complete with 
ice-cream parlours, 
towers, children’s playground, pro- 


restaurants and 


flags, look-out 








jecting 400 yards into the sea on the 
front at Scheveningen, the resort- 
suburb of The Hague. After some 
deliberation as between metal, wooden 
and concrete construction, the latter 
has been chosen, the piles to be driven 
during the summer of 1°60, the 
superstructure in the ensuing winter 
so that the pier can be in use in the 
summer of 1961. As will be observed 
from the sectional drawings, 6, the 
seaward end should constitute the 
only split-level pier in current use. 
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This Month’s cover shows — in a reversed 
print —~ part of the proposed multi-level, multi-storey 
re-development of the over-crowded, under-built areas 
of the city of Old Dethi; a piece of * putting-right’ ~ 
neither laissez-faire nor root-and-branch reconstruc. 
tion—by which Gordon Cullen proposes to make god 
the old city without destroying its well-integratgd 
community life. This and other proposals for Old q 
and New, taken from the report drawn up rig 
Cullen for the Ford Foundation’s Dethi Regional Pan 
Consulting Team, will be found on pages 110-1/8, 
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NOT NEO-TIFFANY 
Revivalism and Paul Rudolph 


The given programme—indeed, the 
architect seems to have given it to 
himself—of Paul Rudolph’s new build- 
ings for The Jewett Arts Center, 
Wellesley College, was framed in 
terms almost identical with those 
underlying Italian Neoliberty—to fit 
into an environment dominated by 
older structures of strong architectural 
character. As the Architectural Record 
observed (July, 1959), thereby acci- 
dentally pinpointing the weakness of 
Neoliberty, “These considerations had 
to be balanced against the temptation 
of the visual escapism all about.’ 
Perhaps the ‘visual escapism’ of red- 
brick collegiate Gothic is less 
oppressive than the Italian urban 
scene; Rudolph’s architecture, 7, is 





certainly less oppressed by it. Two 
reasons may be adduced for this 
firstly the forms of the building 
envelopes, such as the art-gallery, on 
the right in 7, are not revivalist in any 
way, but straightforwardly functional; 
and, secondly, the detail handling, 
while it occasionally exhibits a charac- 
ter that tempts one to make Italian 
comparisons, as in the mock-oriels 
of some of the windows, 8, and how- 
ever fantastic on occasion, like the 
much-discussed sunscreens, 9, has 
a motivation that is functional, not 
revivalist. 

But the basic reason is almost 
certainly of a more subtle order. 
Neoliberty stems very largely from the 
acceptance of a banal and outworn 

















9 


concept of urbanism, a conventional 
relationship of building-facade to 
corridor-street. Rudolph may have 
been lucky with his site, but he has 
grasped its possibilities for a monu- 
mental circulation-scheme based on 
a purely twentieth century concept 
of under-and-over. three-dimensional 
planning, 10, with an almost Baroque 
enthusiasm, 11, that seems to have 
died out of Italian modern architecture 
many years ago. 
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CIAM 


Resurrection 
Move Fails at 
Otterloo 


After the official ‘suicide’ of CIAM 
at Dubrovnik in 1956, it might seem 
an unprofitable exercise on the part 
of some of its ex-members to try to 
revive the corpse at what was, essen- 
tially, a Team-X meeting, at Otterloo 
as recently as September last year. The 


12 

attempt failed—after a near-success 
at a purely legalistic level—but it 
summoned up two documents of in- 
terest before some exasperated hand 
added the wreath and cross to the 
notice board seen in 12, with a border 
of Team-X heads and feet. 

One of these documents was Aldo van 
Eyck’s summing up of CIAM history 
and ideas in a special issue of Forum 
(7, 1959) under the title Het Verhaal 
van een Andere Gedachte (The story 
of an other idea). Although this was 
to some extent a polemical document, 
since van Eyck is an X-teamster, it 
has a double value: firstly as an 
attempt to look back and sum up the 
development of CIAM over thirty 
years from La Sarraz; secondly, as an 
accidental revelation of certain un- 
discussed tendencies that seem to have 
been common to all parties in the final 
polemics of dissolution. On the first 
count, most valuable is the citation of a 
series of contrasts between 1930 and 
1950, drawn by John  Voelcker. 
Samples: ‘1930, the frame building 
and the multi-level high rise city, 
images which contained a complete 
urban system; 1950, random images 
drawn from many sources, containing 
single ideas which, one by one, contri- 
bute to change and extend the 
experience of space: 1930, Prototype 
buildings and master plans each 
charged with the full international 
urban programme. Irrespective of 
location—Didactic; 1950, Building in 
unique situations. The elements ar- 
ticulate and resolve the ecological 
patterns, and provide instruments of 
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Contract Dept.," Third Floor 


Specialists in the planning & furnishing 
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the Flexwoodpecker 


-a wily bird, he! 


FLEXWooD — for room panelling at remark- 


A business tycoon, a professional man. A policy-maker, a 
man of decision. And yet he’s only human after all. He likes ably reasonable cost. This top quality sliced 
veneer is mounted on cloth backing. It 


luxury — who doesn’t ?—and Flexwood gives you that. He 
comes in a wide range of superb European 

likes Flexwood—so does his architect. His architect, in fact, toad 
and overseas hardwoods; it is applied direct 
recommended it because he likes the freedom of design, and to plaster or any other smooth, dry surface— 


first-class Flexwood service. even a curved surface—and it cannot warp. 


For details of the complete Flerwood service, contact: 
ALEXANDRIA TRADING CORPORATION LTD 


121 LONDON WALL E.C.2 + PHONE MONARCH 2272 
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CIAM 


research into possible developments 
of each location.’ 

Yet, persistently, at all 
discussion, and on every hand, there is 


levels of 


a weird strain of exoticism, an 
inability to make visual formulations 
about primarily Western problems 


except in terms of non-Western 


images. Van Eyck’s text is persistently 
illustrated with pictures of Africans, 
13, or Italians (who to a Dutchman 
13 





are almost equally exotic), and the 
real life of the western towns with 
which CIAM was presumably 
cerned appears only in fancy dress or 
en féte, barring the inevitable mother- 
and-pram Not surprisingly 
the pay-off scheme is of what X- 
teamster W. G. has called 
Wog-type architecture, 14, albeit 
designed by a Dutchman, P. Blom. 

14 


con- 


images. 


Howell 





The other document comes from the 
most determined of the CIAM-revival- 
ists, Ernesto Rogers (he stayed away 
from a conference in Brasilia in order 
to sit in on the Otterloo meeting). In 
Casabella (232, 1959) he 
personal farewell to the corpse of the 
beloved, CIAM at the 
double-take since he meant not only 
the Kroller-Muller Museum at Otter- 
loo in which the meetings took place, 
but also *. . . that imaginary museum 
housing works proven by the intelli- 
gence and the morality which went 
into them.’ He concluded ‘The CIAM 
represents the moment of greatest 
commitment and solidarity in modern 
architecture; a commitment still more 
valid today and more and more 
necessary if we are not to abandon the 
debate and our hope for a progressive 
architecture.” 

One sees here the psychological 
need behind the desire to revive the 
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Museum—a 








exhausted organization, the need for 
support where hard pressed, much 
more than the for an inter- 
national forum. At its lowest level 
it is what Team-X describe as the 
‘desire to put the letters CIAM on 
your letter heading,’ at another 
extreme it is the need for support in 
a moment of crisis, as with the Italians 
and at its most urgent levei, it is the 
need for support and guidance on a 
new road, as it was voiced by the 
brightest of the new stars in Japanese 
architecture, Kunio Maekawa—‘The 
young English architects are mad to 
kill off CIAM when we need it so 
badly.’ This matter alone need 
rest on the consciences of Team-X, 
but it must rest firmly, and it is to be 
hoped that something can be done 
to get some of them to the design- 
congress in Japan this year to explain 
their motives and suggest alternatives 
to CIAM. 
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IS GLAUS A 
CORBUSIAN? 


The airport buildings at Agno, which 
serves Lugano, are not quite what one 
might expect, 15, being neither in the 
bad old tradition of Cuckoo-Clock 
Perret, nor in any of the emergent 
styles discussed in the AR for March 
and November, 1959. It appears to 
have roused some controversy in 
Switzerland, but when Giovanni Ber- 
nasconi calls it a ‘Variazioni Lecor- 
busierana’ as he did in /’ Architettura, 
49, 1959, the English reader, raised 
on the stock-brick Jaoulism of British 
Corbusiasts, is apt to shy off and start 
pointing out all the non-Corbusian 
qualities that strike his eye—such as 
the hard, smart crisp precision that 
recalls Terragni and his school in 
Como, which is only two lakes and a 
mountain away in Italy. 

Yet Bernasconi has a case. Otto 
Glaus, head of the team of architects 
that designed the airport, worked in 
Le Corbusier’s atelier for a number 
of years. Against this, an ambivalent 
quality persists in Glaus’s other works, 
15 














such as the Palazzo Ferrari in Chiasso, 
16, which seems at first sight to be a 
sort of little Unité, yet again reveals 
the kind of geometrical fanaticism that 
again recalls the insistent facade-grids 
of Terragni and other Italians in the 
late thirties. Conceivably there will 
always be regional varieties of Corb- 
ism, but it is worth noting that many 
of the most satisfying and convincing 
aspects of Glaus’s work those 
that seem to owe least to le grand 
Maitre, as witness the handsome 
staircase at Agno, 17, or the sotto- 
portico of the Palazzo Ferrari, 18. 
Could it be that within the Corbusian 
17 


are 











mannerisms there is an _ original 
designer fighting to get out, or is it 
still only a matter of some pervasive 
genius loci of Italian-speaking Switzer- 
land that brings out some hidden 
strain of Lombardic geometry even in 
French-trained men with Tyrolese 
names? The answer probably waits 
on some solidly historical tome by 
a German or American art historian, 
whose aim will be to sort out the 
mere victims of the Zeitgeist from those 
who have deliberately followed in 
the steps of the Master—a book that 
will not be written—for obvious 
reasons of amour-propre—vntil at 
least fifty years after Le Corbusier's 
death. 





OFFICIAL 
ECLECTICISM 
IN BC 


Lest the Commonwealth issue of 
the AR (October, 1959) should have 
given too rosy a view of architecture 
in the four temperate dominions, the 
illustration of Government House, the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s residence on 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
19, will provide a valuable corrective. 
The credit [sic] for this remarkable 
design goes, apparently, to C. D. 
Campbell, chief architect to the 
British Columbia Department of Public 
Works, but it seems possible that his 
hand was guided, to some extent, by 
expressions of gubernatorial pre- 
ference—which may account for the 
lack of persistence in any one par- 
ticular error, since the back of the 





house varies between Herts Schooi 
Modern and Ragstone Odeonesque, 


and the kitchen, where function, 
rather than old-time Imperial sym- 
bolism, is the dominant, appears to 
be weli-designed. The opportunity to 
build the new Government House 
arose through the most recent of a 
series of fires that have persistently 
destroyed houses on this site—the 
neo-Gothic porch is a survivor from 
an earlier structure—and one would 
have thought that this chain of 
coincidences might have inspired 
someone to demand a design less 
resolutely timbered and combustible, 
even if not to require something 
more visually expressive of British 
Columbia’s part in the bustling and 
progressive life of the west coast of 
the North American half-continent. 















JAPAN LOOKS WEST 








Japan is, by recent traditicn, a 
mirror of disenchantment into which 
the western architect peers for an image 
of his worst features—no 
European imitator of Le Corbusier 
could look on Motoo Take’s Nagasaki 
Aquarium, 20 and 21, and preserve 
his conscience untroubled. But occa- 
sionally one _ finds distinguished 
Japanese architects taking up Western 
themes that have not been fully 
explored in Europe or the US, and 
putting them to work in ways that are 
completely convincing. 

Thus, two of Japan’s most serious 
and progressive architects, Kunio 
Maekawa and Kenzo Tange, have both 
recently investigated the plastic possi- 
bilities of something that has been 


own 


left completely alone in Europe—the 
folded concrete walls of Nervi's 
conference block at Unesco, Paris. 


Neither has made an imitation of the 
original, but in both cases the affilia- 
tion is perfectly clear. Tange’s is the 
public hall at Imibari, a free-standing 
block, 22, alongside his city hall there. 
22 
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The corrugated structure is used to 
span the hall transversely, so that the 
rising rake of the auditorium seating 
climbs past the faceting of the inner 


face of the walls, as in 23—which also 
shows that Ronchamp has been laid 
under tribute for the side screens 
and acoustic canopy of a stage-front 
that is not to be described as a 
‘proscenium opening,’ according to 
the account of the building given by 
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Keiichiro Mogi in Japan Architect 
(October, 1959), since the whole thing 
clearly stands inside the main volume 
of the auditorium. 

The Maekawa version is the Seta- 
gaya public hall in Tokio, less clear 
in its outward expression because 
joined directly to its ancillary build- 
ings, but internally more clear than 
Tange’s because there is less acoustic 
baffling on the side-walls, 24. Again, 
the corrugations of the structure run 
across the auditorium, but on the 
corners, one vertical corrugation is 
taken round on to the end wall, 25, 
thus solving a problem which Nervi, 
on Unesco, apparently chose to 
ignore—that of relating end-walls to 
side-walls. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





OBJECTIVE HISTORY 


MODERN ARCHITEC- 
The Architec- 


A HISTORY OF 
TURE. By Jurgen Joedicke. 
tural Press. 45s. 

The first history—not prehistory 
of modern architecture, Bruno Zevi’s, 
came 1950. Date and author 
are equally characteristic. By 1950, 
at least in the minds of historians, the 
1930’s had joined the early years of 


out in 


the century in becoming history. 
One could look back at the so-called 
International Style (a term coined 
by Alfred Barr in 1932) from a 
sufficient distance and also from 
a viewpoint no longer within its 
territory. The Unité was under 
construction and Frank Lloyd 
Wright had moved from Falling 


Waters to the Guggenheim Museum. 
Its model of 1942 is the subject of 
the last illustrations in Zevi's little 
monograph on Wright, which came 
out in 1947. He is the hero in the 
Storia dell’architettura moderna too, 
a book both history and electioneer- 
ing. The axe Zevi has to grind is 
not a rational but an organic tool. 
So one must not expect endeavour 
towards Ranke’s objectivity in his 
fascinating, highly intelligent, bulky 
and badly illustrated volume. 

Dr. Joedicke curiously 
seems to have no axe to grind. His 
book, well illustrated and not bulky, 
appears to be really objective. He 
divides his material into The Age of 


enough 


the Pioneers (familiar stuff this for 
Anglo-American readers); individual 
chapters on The Three Masters 


(Gropius, Mies and Le Corbusier); a 
group of chapters on extension and 
development, including De Stijl; 
the change from formal to informal 
planning; Alvar Aalto; the final 
achievement of skeletal construction 
in Lever House and Mies’s late sky- 
scrapers; and the new spatial con- 
ceptions of Maillart, Torroja, Nervi 
and Candela. The last part is surveys 
of national contributions. This is 
the least even part, and England e.g. 
is represented by a number of build- 
ings an English author would hardly 
have chosen. However, Roehampton, 
Bryn Mawr, the Hertfordshire Schools, 
the Festival Hall and Coventry 
Cathedral are also duly illustrated. 

In fact the book, with a few such 
reservations, is remarkably inter- 
national. A little German bias does no 
harm, as the contribution of Germany 
to the history of the _ twentieth- 
century style is indeed considerable 
and the most recent German jobs 
illustrated are once more up to the 
best standards outside Germany. 

The only reservation which is 
concerned with a general rather than 
a particular matter is the very 
consequence of Dr. Joedicke’s objec- 
tivity. Can one really see Candela, 
the Sydney Opera House and Nieme- 
yer’s design for a museum at Caracas 


81 





as part of the same style as the 
Bauhaus and the Villa Savoye, or 
are we watching the emergence of 


a mid-twentieth-century style, fan- 
tastical, anti-cubic and often anti- 
rational? And, if so, can Twentieth 


Century One and Twentieth Century 
Two be as one, without a 
determined don’t think 


they can. Nikolaus Pevsner 


treated 
caesura? I 


INVERTED LEONARDO 


MARCEL DUCHAMP. By Robert Lebel. Tri- 
anon Press. 44 gns. 
Among the ‘documents photo- 
graphiques’ reproduced in Robert 


Lebel’s book is a double portrait a /a 
Picasso made in 1953. The profile 
suggests a Cartesian thinker or a 
Classicizing aesthete, the face of an 
Academician: the full face, grinning, 
suggests a joker who has just con- 
ceived a way of balancing a bucket 
of holy water on top of the pearly 
gates in time to catch the saints as 
they go marching in. In Duchamp’s 
work the two aspects of the man are 
not so easily separable—the cata- 
logue raisonné given by Lebel shows 
that the earliest surviving Duchamps 
are often cartoons with captions, 
and right through his work the 
titles of his pieces are (a) usually so 
long, and (b) so necessary to the 
works, that they still retain some- 
thing of the caption quality—at least 
to the extent that they are nearly 
always puns, suggesting the kind of 
intellectual-visual pun that is the 
secret of most of his paintings, objects, 
machines. 

But what, after that, is the status 
of his meticulously constructed mind- 
traps, the ready-made products 
wilfully elevated to the level of 
‘art’; the laboriously elaborated non- 
art creations like the Bride Stripped 


Bare, the optical illusions to be 
played on the gramophone, the 
preoccupation with chess? Is he a 


kind of inverted Leonardo (in some 
drawings the technique is identical, 
but the writing is right handed) for 
a perverse age, or is it all the pro- 
jection of schizo’s private ‘other’ 
world with only the clinical significance 
of a slip of the pen? 

Lebel’s book provides all the 
evidence, except the notes from the 
famous Green Box, but falls flat on 
interpretation. He is clearly no match 
for his subject matter in mental 
range and agility—for instance, he 
(or his translator) carefully signals 
every pun he recognizes, but fails to 
pick up such vital ones as ‘Bagarre 
d’Austerlitz.. We still await the 
definitive Duchamp. Q.5.c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART TREASURES OF GERMANY. Edited 
by Bernard Lohze and Harald Busch. B. T. 
Batsford. 84s 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
VOL. IL. By R. Barry. Crosby, Lockwood and 
Son. 18s. 
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By A. Medlycott. Chapman and Hall. 25s. 
SPECIFICATION WRITING. By Arthur J. 
Willis. Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 9s. 6d. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
Rev. H. R. 


CATHEDRAL. By the Very 


Burrows. Pitkin. 2s. 6d 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF WORCESTER 
Rev. R. L. P. 


CATHEDRAL. By the Very 
Milburn. Pitkin. 2s. 6d. 

OUR ARCHITECTURAL CONFUSION. 
By Louis Labeaume. Vantage Press. $3.00. 
THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
ENGINEER. By L. B. Escritt and S. F, Rich. 
Macdonald and Evans. 75s. 


PSYCHIATRIC ARCHITECTURE. Edited 
by Charles Goshen. American Psychiatric 
Association 

THE DESIGN OF SHELLS. By Albin 


Chronowicz. Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 42s. 
LAND-USE PLANNING. By Charles M. 
Haar. Little, Brown and Co. $10.00 
ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING AND 
VISUAL PLANNING. By Norman G. Taylor. 
Cassell. 15s 

ADVERTISING IN MODERN LIFE. By 
John Gloag. Heinemann. 10s. 6d 

REGINALD FAIRLIE. By Patrick Nuttgens. 
Oliver and Boyd. 21s 

URBAN MOTORWAYS. British Road Fund 
Report: 55s 

HUDSON’S BUILDING CONTRACTS. By 
E. J. Rimmer, Q.C., and L. N. Duncan Wallace, 
M.A. Sweet & Maxwell. £4 4s. net 


FURNITURE. An Explanatory History. By 
David Reeves. Faber. 25s 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. New 


revised edition by Oscar Faber, revised by 
L. N. Doe. E. & F. N. Spon. 30s. net. 


DER RAUMSATZ Neue Gestaltungs- 
probleme der Architektur. By Wolfgang Th. 
Otte. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt Stuttgart. 
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OLIVETTI, 1908-1958. By Ing. C. Olivetti 
& C., S.p.A., Ivrea. Italian parent company of 
British Olivetti Ltd 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION. By J. H. Mitchell. B. T. Batsford. 18s. 


net 

UMBAU DER STADTE. By Wilhelm Seiden- 
sticker. Vulkan-Verlag Dr. W. Classen, Essen. 
PAUL RAND. His work from 1946 to 1958. 
Edited by Yusaka Kamekura. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $13.50 

THE SCULPTURE OF THE PARTHENON. 
By P. E. Corbett. Penguin Books. 5s 
CO-OPERATIVE ARCHITECTURE, 1945- 
1959. Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. 
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TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND COLLEGES 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION. By Barbara 
Price. B. T. Batsford. 75s. net. 

LIGHTING IN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Kihler and Luckhardt. Reinhold (sent by 
Chapman & Hall). 120s. net 

AIRPORTS FOR JETS. By John E. Peterson 
(Major, US Air Force). American Society of 
Planning Officials. $2.50 

GUIDE TO THE RIBA FORMS OF CON- 


TRACT. By Donald Keating. Sweet & 
Maxwell. 30s. net. 
ADVANCED STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS. 


By S. F. Borg and Joseph J. Gennaro. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 56s. 6d 
THE SYNTHETIC VISION OF WALTER 
GROPIUS. By Gilvert Herbert. Witwatersrand 
University Press, Johannesburg. 19s. 6d. 
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THE LIGHTS OF GODFREY STREET 


For reasons which might well 
provide a historian of taste with the 
subject of an elegant and amusing 
feuilleton, street lighting now seems 
established as one of the accepted 
grounds for that form of skirmishing 
over amenities that is rapidly adding 
a new dimension to local-government 
democracy. Not only have new lamp- 
posts provided old actors and young 
exhibitionists with useful publicity, 
but they have also provided some just 
causes on which the techniques of 
Counterattack have been extended and 
perfected. 

A case in point is provided by the 
bracket lights in various parts of 
Chelsea, particularly in Godfrey Street. 
For many close-built urban areas, as 
the AR has frequently pointed out, 


lights bracketted from _street-side 
buildings are preferable to free- 
standing posts. Equally, there are 








many areas where the existing lighting 
is inadequate for present traffic 
movement, and an improved service 
is a justifiable ambition for a borough 
engineer. But to put up ill-conceived 
brackets in quiet residential areas 
where traffic only dubiously required 
an increase in lighting levels, and 
where there is existing gas equipment 
in scale and in keeping with the 
townscape, and capable of modifica- 
tion, 1—all this requires the sort of 
action that only a_ special-interest 
local lobby can produce. 

Whether the action of the Godfrey 
Street Residents’ Association will 





1, disputed street lamps in Chelsea—in spite of 
the fact that they are spending over £80 each on 
new standards elsewhere the Borough Council 
insist that the existing gas standards would be 
too expensive to convert, and are proposing 
instead, not only the bracket shown here, to 
which residents object, but have also put up 
some jury-rigged, wire braced brackets on 
corner sites. 


lead to any worthwhile results remains 
to be seen—they are having to fight 
their way through the usual smoke- 
screen of references-back, inter-depart- 
mental contradictions (with the in- 
teresting addition of contradictions 
between the legislative and executive 
sides of Chelsea Borough Council), 
alternative designs of doubtful stand- 
ing since the original has been ordered 
in bulk already, and the sneak erection 
of yet other designs (or non-designs) 
not mentioned in the original 
proposals. One looks forward with 
apprehension to the outcome of the 
battle, if only because Chelsea has 
some reputation to keep up in matters 
of taste and visual design. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TYPOLOGY — 

In the July, 1959, issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts,* there 
~ #5, from R.S.A., John Adam Street, London, 
W.C.2. 











appeared a document that deserves 
wider circulation among historians 
and students of architectural history 
than the RSA’s modest vehicle can 
afford, since the reprinting therein 
of Sir John Summerson’s three Cantor 
lectures on The Classical Country 
House in Eighteenth-Century England, 
introduces a new method into the 
study of cighteenth-century archi- 
tecture. Work on that century, as he 
points out in his first lecture, has been 
dominated by the study of leading 
personalities, not of dominant building 
types (one might add that this is in 
marked contrast to the study of the 
succeeding century, which has been 
dominated by the study of types, such 
as railway stations, iron-framed fac- 
tories, skyscrapers, etc.). ‘Nobody, 
I believe, has attempted to estimate 
the number of country houses being 
built, the amount of money being 
spent on them, or their distribution 
throughout the kingdom—elementary 
desiderata, surely, if country-house 
building is to be considered his- 
torically, and essential if changes in 
architectural character are to be 
properly observed.” 

Though this statistical and docu- 
mentary approach may dismay those 
who have particular idyllic visions of 
the ‘Century of Taste’ to cherish, 
the results it produces are fascinating 
and do—in fact—support the super- 
ficial impressions that are likely to be 
gleaned by the plain blunt observer 
doing the ‘Country House Circuit.’ 
Thus the general, but unsupported, 
assumption of a sudden splurge of 
Palladian building activity on country 
estates is fully justified by the figures, 
which show fifty substantial houses 
put in hand between 1720 and 1724, 
against an average of twenty for any 
comparable five-year period between 
1710 and 1760. 

On this secure basis Sir John is 
soon deeply involved in the nature and 
progress of the Palladian Boom— 
including the problem of which came 
first, the Palladianism or the Boom— 
too deeply involved for short summary 
here. But as his story unfolds and 
works its way through the century, 
other themes arise that provoke 
thought. One is the emergence of the 
gentleman-architect, whom he shows 
not to have emerged as a type (Sir 
John's italics) until the middle of the 
century—of the 42 ascertainable archi- 
tects of major houses before 1740, 
seventeen held office under the Crown 
at some time, sixteen were masons 
with contracting businesses, and only 
six genuine amateurs. 

Again in his third and last lecture, 
Sir John tackles a problem that sticks 
out like a sore thumb—once you have 
noticed its existence: the emergence 
of the Villa as the dominant country 
house type of the middle and late 
eighteenth century. The reason why 
this conspicuous development is so 
little observed appears, on Sir John’s 
showing, to be partly semantic—the 
word villa does not appear in its 





present sense of a particular kind of 
compact house until 1750 (Robert 
Morris) and 1752 (Horace Walrol:), 
and it was not until 1793 that a des- 
cription of the villa as a functional 
and social type was to appear (Charles 
Middleton). Somewhat in concordance 
with this, villas—though existing as 
a building-type from the Palladian 
Twenties onwards, and enjoying a 
‘revival’ in the Fifties—do not finally 
emerge as the preferred vehicle for 
country house design until the early 
seventies, and then rapidly become 
also a vehicle for what Sir John calls 
‘the architect's vanity,” as the classical 
certainties dissolve into the stylistic 
extravagances of Romanticism. 


PICCADILLY ENQUIRY 


A collision, at the highest level, of 
commercial, architectural and legal 
interests in urban re-development in 
England has long been anticipated, 
even if the nature of a suitable cause 
célébre could not be predicted. In spite 
of a long preliminary rumble of almost 
a year, few would have anticipated 
that the north side of Piccadilly 
Circus, currently a visual slum partly 
redeemed by some of the best electric 
advertising on this side of the Atlantic, 
would be the point where the storm 
would finally burst. Yet it was a pro- 
posal by a constellation of commercial 
parties—Island (Piccadilly) Develop- 
ment Ltd., City Centre Properties 
Ltd. and the Legal and General 
Assurance Society—to erect a tall 
building on what is known as the 
Monico site, the largest block on the 
north of the Circus, to the designs of 
Cotton, Ballard and Blow, that 
finally stirred public opinion to such 
an outburst that the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government called 
in the scheme in accordance with his 
powers under the Act of 1947, and 
instituted a Public Enquiry. 

As a result, most of the leading 
figures in British town-planning thought 
and architectural theory were called to 
give evidence—nearly all on the oppos- 
ing side—and any number of current 
theories were subjected to the full and 
—in many cases—pointless test of 
microscopic legal cross-examination. 
One of the reasons why so much of the 
cross-examination was pointless was 
the person to whom it was addressed 
—forensic rhetoric and the scoring of 
debater’s points might possibly sway 
a jury of twelve good (inexpert) men 
and true, but not a Ministry inspector 
with a BSc, AMICE, ARIBA and 
MTPI after his name and a first-class 
book on traffic problems to his credit 


(Mixed Blessing, reviewed in AR, 
October, 1958). 
Indeed, the Inspector, Colin 


Buchanan, emerged early as one of the 
heroes of the enquiry, patiently trying 
to winkle out facts—especially in 





attempting to establish who was 
ultimately responsible for the design 
of the building as presented to the 
enquiry. The outcome was something 
of a dusty answer, but a revealing one, 
in that it confirmed what had long been 
suspected. No one person designed it 
—or, at any rate, no-one whom the 
developers were prepared to call in 
evidence. The design, it appeared, 
‘just growed’ (to employ the phrase 
that was inevitably used by learned 
counsel) out of suggestions and 
counter-suggestions made by the de- 
velopers and the London County 
Council as planning authority. A 
reading of the evidence gives a fair 
view of the quandary in which such a 
local authority finds itself in trying 
to assure that development does, in 
fact, take place but, at the same time, 
does not fall below certain minimum 
aesthetic and town-planning standards. 
The only pity is that the LCC failed 
to make a more positive case for itself, 
while succeeding, only too well, in 
giving the impression that it was 
prepared to jettison the idea of 
comprehensive re-development, when 
hard pressed. 

Opposition to the proposed building 
was marshalled under the legal 
umbrella of the Civic Trust—so well 
marshalled, and so unanimous that 
counsel for the developers endeavoured 
to prove the existence of an organized 
conspiracy against the scheme and a 
‘smear campaign’ against the archi- 
tects, whose precise position vis-a-vis 
the development company appeared to 
give grounds for further elucidation, by 
the Architects’ Registration Council of 
the proper relationship between archi- 
tec's and developers. 

Nevertheless, the unanimity of 
opposition was remarkable, and repre- 
sents one of the biggest stirrings of 
architectural conscience in Britain 
since the bitter campaigns of the 
Thirties. Not only could the Civic 
Trust cail on witnesses as eminent as 
Sir William Holford, Thomas Sharp, 
Robert Furneaux Jordan, J. M. Rich- 
ards, David Aberdeen, Richard Shep- 
pard, Denys Lasdun, Miss Jane Drew 
and H. T. Cadbury Brown, but the 
latter could also produce a letter 
of protest signed by fifty-two archi- 
tects whose eminence was not ques- 
tioned by the developers’ counsel. In 
addition, a distinguished peer, the 
Royal College Students’ ‘Anti-Ugly 
Action’ Society, and others were also 
available in evidence. 

The general tenour of all objections 
will hardly come as a surprise to 
readers of Kenneth Browne's feature 
on Piccadilly Circus in the June, 1959, 
AR—that comprehensive re-develop- 
ment was needed to provide proper 
disentanglement of pedestrian and 
vehicle circulation, and to maintain 
and enhance the character of the Cir- 
cus (including the illuminated adver- 
tising) as a place of popular resort 
and pleasure. The Minister's final 
decision is awaited with the most acute 
interest. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
BRICK CLIFFS OF DOVER 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—I should like to draw your 
attention to an article in The Dover 
Express and East Kent News, dated 
November 20, 1959, describing the 
demolition of South Front Barracks 
on the Western Heights at Dover. 
I referred to these works in my article 
Brick Cliffs of Dover (AR, March, 
1959) but the point I wish to raise here 
concerns the justifications offered for 
demolishing them. 





2, earth and stones cascading from the roof of th 
South Front Barracks in course of demolition 
(from the Dover Express and East Kent News 


The South Front Barracks is just 
one hundred years old. It may seem a 
rather ‘precious’ opinion to adopt, but 
I feel that this building, together with 
the remainder of the Napoleonic Forti- 
fications at Dover, represent a unique 
historical monument in this country to 
a particularly interesting period of 
military history. The fact that this 
period occurred barely a century ago, 
has presumably precluded this building 
from being ‘Listed’ by the Ministry, 
for I am sure that if the South Front 
Barracks had somehow managed to 
survive for another hundred years, 
its true value, and that of the Forti- 
fications, as an example of a par- 
ticular form of military engineering, 
would have been recognized. In 
the United States, buildings of a 
similar nature are carefully preserved 
as museums, and their surrounding 
moats transformed into grassed walks. 
The South Front Barracks is moreover 
an excellent example of the Functional 
Tradition, the thick brick cross walls 
and barrel vaults being clearly 
expressed on the facades to form a 
design reminiscent of some Florentine 


palazzo. 
The War Department’s decision, 
no doubt arrived at purely on 


economical grounds, is to be deplored, 
for the basic structure of this building, 
whilst possibly of no practical use, 
is still quite sound, and could have 
been left intact to form, together 
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with the miles of brick-faced moats, 
an awe-inspiring monument of 
considerable and peculiar grandeur, 
fully comparable with the Norman 
castle nearby. 

It is to be hoped that the War 
Department’s decision in this case 
will not form a precedent for the 
remainder of the Fortifications. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN PEVERLEY. 
London, W.1. 


HEADSTONE ART 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—‘Churchyard outrage’ such 
as that at Scarborough, AR, Novem- 
ber, 1959, seems in danger of becom- 
ing the rule rather than the exception 

and in the process many sepulchral 


monuments of excellent design are 
being destroyed without record. 
With the inevitable factors of 


weathering and lack of upkeep added 
to such a threat, this heritage of 
carving may well become extinct 
within the next century, together with 
the craftsmen responsible. 

As some stones weather 
than others, certain localities are 
badly affected. To quote one case in 
particular. Many of the Forest of 
Dean headstones suffer from surface 
shaling and are illegible, yet the 
better preserved (worked by such 
masons as the Laughtons, Hobday, 
Wheeler and Ballard in the vicinity 
of Evesham) are among the finest 
work of the early nineteenth century. 

The neurosis for tidying church- 
yards seems to have developed from 
the initial difficulty of finding and 
paying for labour to keep down 
churchyard grass—in combination 
with a contemporary ‘fad’ for the 
lawn cemetery. By a process of illogic 
it NOW appears more correct to many 
local authorities to achieve an arid 
grass plain by the abolition of the 
older monuments—rather than to 
record, preserve and maintain them 
as part of the church and village 
social history. 

With regard to Bury St. Edmunds 
(AR, October, 1959) it was a sugges- 
tion of mine that on the clearance of 
the Abbey Garth, the tombs of the 
Steggles and De Carle families could 
be retained out of respect for these 
craftsmen, who had made a visible 
contribution to the town’s fabric in 
past The latter family, for 
instance, as statuaries, produced 
admirable tablets and gravestones 
throughout East Anglia, having 
workshops at Norwich, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Ipswich and Ballingdon 
(near Sudbury), and as _ builders 
worked on several country houses 
designed by Sir John Soane; one of 
their account books describing the 
difficulty they had in setting-up the 
portico at Ickworth House, and their 
relations with other craftsmen work- 
ing on the building. The invidious 
status of gravestones in churchyard 
law makes their upkeep reliant on 
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goodwill, rather than duty. Only 
‘informed opinion’ by registering 
active complaint when each particular 
case of destruction is mooted, can 
prevent it becoming a ‘fait accompli.’ 
I have been compiling an illustrated 
biographical index of the older 
gravestone-cutters for several years, 
and signed monuments (less rare 
than is commonly supposed) are 
invaluable items in resurrecting such 
past craftsmen. I should welcome 
any factual descriptions of church- 
yard monuments known to readers 
to assist this task. 

Yours, etc., 

FREDERICK BURGESS. 
Reigate, Surrey. 


OBJECT ON VIEW 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—May a museum curator take 
issue with Mr. Michael Brawne’s 
article ‘Object on View’ (AR, Nov- 
ember, 1959)? The author is not the 
first of his profession to imagine a 
museum as a glorified art gallery. 

The body of curatorial opinion 
would, I am sure, endorse that while 
the utmost taste is required in both 
activities, the function of a museum 
is primarily the conservation of know- 
ledge, and arising out of this its 
interpretation to the visitor. Hence 
the first need of a museum is space 
for the conservation and housing of 
its accessions; birds must be stuffed 
before they can be exhibited, pottery 
repaired, and metalwork cleaned. 

It is not sufficient merely to produce 
a dramatic display. The general visitor 
understands little or nothing from a 
Norman carving clamped on a wall. 
It is the museum’s task to present such 
a specimen as part of the cultural 
heritage of the period, not just with a 
label but by getting the atmosphere so 
lamentably lacking on those sterile 
walls of your illustrations where even 
simple labels are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In England, where we do not, as in 
most European museums, impose a 
charge which deters all but the con- 
noisseur, protection against dirty 
hands and dirty air is a constant 
problem which cannot be set aside in 
the interests of idealism. We have not 
here a legacy of whitewashed palaces, 
but one of monumental edifices which 
claim in their own right a place in our 
history and are in any case unlikely 
to be rebuilt for many years to come. 

And before embarking on ‘cultural 
centres’ there are one or two little 
matters of staffing, finance and control 
which need serious thought from the 
curator’s point of view. 

Yours, etc., 
D. T-D. CLARKE, 

Keeper of Antiquities, City of 

Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. 


Mr. Brawne replies— 
Mr. Clarke is of course right in 
saying that a museum must look after 





its accessions, but that ought never 
to become its primary purpose. A 
motor-car exists to provide transpor- 
tation, not to be kept in mechanical 
repair, however necessary—or in- 
triguing—an occupation that may be. 
Nor do I disagree that objects should 
be related to their cultural background; 
I would only again question whether 
the museum is necessarily the best 
means in a period when other media 
are readily available, particularly since 
such elaborate associations may nulli- 
fy the museum's one trump card: 
immediacy. 

I have no grounds for believing 
that the ticket-paying tourists of the 
Italian palazzos have cleaner hands 
than the freely admitted citizens of 
Leicester, nor that cultural centres are 
premature. Mr. Clarke may find that 
if museums became more relevant to 
the community, problems of staffing, 
finance and control might also appear 
easier. 


COMMONWEALTH ISSUE 


To the Editors. 


Sirs,—The attention of the Central 
Council of the Institute of South 
African Architects, the governing 


body of the architectural profession in 

the Union of South Africa, has been 

drawn to the October, 1959, Common- 
wealth issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL 

REVIEW. 

I am directed to inform you that 
grave exception is taken: 

(i) To the political criticisms appear- 
ing on pages 174 and 176 in the 
article headed ‘South Africa’ 
(unidentified as to its authorship); 

(ii) To the unfairness to Mr. W. 
Duncan Howie, a leading mem- 
ber of this Institute, who, because 
of the editorial indebtedness ex- 
pressed at the foot of your Con- 
tents page, is very wrongfully and 
painfully associated with the poli- 
tical criticisms referred to. 

I am directed also to ask you, as a 
matter of professional honour, to 
notify your readers of the factual 
position so as to remove from their 
minds, the extremely serious misappre- 
hension that has been created. 

Yours, etc., 
J. S. Lewss, 
Registrar, Institute of 
South African Architects. 
Johannesburg. 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—We greatly appreciate the 
reference to the National Building 
Code of Canada in the article describ- 
ing building practice in Canada which 
appears on pages 218 and 219 of your 
October issue. Unfortunately the 
article’s description of the Code as 
having been ‘adopted in only limited 
areas” is incorrect, since the National 
Building Code is now used in one 








form or another as_ the~ building 
regulations for more than half the 
urban population of this country, and 
its use continues steadily to increase. 
We are sure you would wish this 
reference to be corrected. 
Yours, etc., 
Rosert F. Leacer, 
Chairman, Associate Committee 
on the National Building Code, 
National Research Council of 
Canada. 
Ottawa. 


INTELLIGENCE 





The firm of Grounds, Romberg 
and Boyd, of Melbourne, Australia, 
has been chosen by the Pacific Chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects to receive the second Pan- 
Pacific Architectural Citation for ‘work 
of exceptional merit in the Pacific Area.” 
This office was responsible for the 
Academy of Science building in 
Canberra and other buildings in the 
Commonwealth issue of the AR 
(October, 1959), and Robin Boyd has 
contributed several articles to the AR. 


The Queen has approved the award 
of the Gold Medal of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for 1960 to 
the distinguished Italian architect- 
engineer Pier Luigi Nervi. 


The International Union of Archi- 
tects has given its approval to the 
conditions published for an_ inter- 
national competition for the develop- 
ment of the city of Tunis, including 
the design of a palace for the President 
of the Tunisian Republic. The first 
prize is 5,000 dinars, and the closing 
date is October, 1960. 





CORRECTIONS 


The following corrections should be 
made in the texts of the special issue 
of the AR Commonwealth 1 (October, 
1959): 

P. 151, the reference to John 
‘Fussler’ should read ‘John Fassler.” 

P. 159, credit for the Beliy River 
Bridge, Alberta, should go to the 
Bridge Branch, Department of High- 
ways, Government of the Province of 
Alberta, and not to the Toronto City 
Highways Depariment. 

P. 175, the view shown in illustration 
3 is of the Cape Peninsula, not of 
Cape Province. 

P. 176, illustration 6 shows the 
Groote Kerk in Cape Town, not 
Pretoria as stated. 

P. 187, Cape Town Medical Centre 
should be credited to Tribelhorn and 
Louw, and N. F. Lubynski. 
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Petrarch, it is said, was the first man in modern times to ¢ 
sake of the view. This event took place about 1340, but it w > 
thing to make a fuss about some thirteen centuries earlier, to ju 
in the Letters of Pliny the Younger, who had a highly sop! 
and a very keen eye for the possibilities of a site. At about 
climbing his mountain the Italians in general were becoming: 
heritage and were also working their way back to a consciot 
in domestic architecture, resulting in the villas and palaces that 
in her recent splendid book* of nearly two hundred archi 
and Palaces’—the very words are Italian, and it is no coinci 
the things spread out from Italy in the late fifteenth and 
Baroque palace and villa nad conquered the whole of E 
over the Roman Empire, but they were forgotten and b 
ideas had to be rediscovered and reimposed. : 

The Italian aristocracy never managed to attain to any ¢ 
Northern cousins and a predominantly mercantile society 
organized urban life, with most of the political power in the 
for example, was virtually ruled by the heads of the sev 
Ordinamenti di Giustizia of 1293 gave political power. The 
the principal members of the Arti Maggiori and their inter 
duced a fairly large number of very well-off families, all ¢ 
therefore settled in the town, where they built semi-fortified pe 
© Halign Villas and Palaces. By Georgina Masson. London: Thames and Hudson, 1050. Pr 












Peter Murray: CAMPAGNA E CITTA 


Bargello or those Palazzi del Comune still to be found in every Italian town, and also 
semi-fortified palaces for themselves. The fortification was made necessary by the not 
infrequent rioting of the populo minuto, denied any other form of political self-expression, 
and the typical palace was soon evolved to meet some fairly specific needs shared by a 


relatively large number of people. 


The classical insula block was adapted, since the 
value of land made it necessary to build high, opening 
on to a central court for light and air, and the en- 
closed court meant that the whole building could be 
barred against rioters, for days on end if necessary. 
Since all the owners carried on some form of business 
the entire ground floor was given over to it, but the 
floor above was used for the living quarters of the 
family. It was insulated from the heat and noise 
of the street by the ground floor below and by one 
(or more often two) storeys above, hence the name 
piano nobile. The less desirable upper storeys were 
occupied by the children or other relatives of the 
owner, the servants and the apprentices in the 
business, and sometimes there was an open loggia on 
the top floor, shaded by the strongly projecting eaves. 
This is the t of Florentine palace, established in 
the fourteenth century in such examples as the 
Davanzati, and carried to great heights in the 
fifteenth century in the Medici, Ruccellai, Pitti and 
Strozzi Palaces. This essentially Florentine type was 
the first to be established and was modified in such 
masterpieces as the palace unit by Federigo da 
Montefeltro at Urbino or even the Palazzo della 
Cancelleria in Rome, until it was more or less super- 
seded by the High Renaissance type develo in 


Rome in the early years of the sixteenth century, first 
by Bramante and then by his pupil Raphael and his 
— Giulio Romano. After the sack of 1527 the 

ramantesque ideal was carried all over Italy in 
many modified forms, even as far as Venice where we 
can see the struggle to marry the traditional form 
evolved to meet the special needs of building over 
water, with the new desire for order and symmetry 
even at the expense of function (a case in point is 
what happened to the windows of the Venetian gran 
salone). By the seventeenth century a fairly uniform 
Baroque palace type had been evolved—compare 
such relative extremes as the Palazzo Barberini in 
Rome and the Palazzo Rezzonico in Venice—and this 
lasted until the politico-architectural effect of 
Versailles made its impact and made it psychologically 
necessary for the bankrupt Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies to indulge in the great barracks of the Royal 
Palace at Caserta. 

In a country in which sophisticated—and noisy— 
town life was so early developed it is not surprising 
that Petrarch should have climbed his mountain to 
enjoy the solitude and the view, and the idea of a 
villa as a country house to retire to from the cares 
of the family business in town, for learned and 
pleasant conversation, and as a refuge from that 
concomitant of town life the plague, very soon found 
favour. It had other recommendations too, for it is an 
idea traceable back to Roman times and was therefore 
fashionably antique; even better, there was no reason 
why some of the family capital should not be sunk 
into it to make it self-supporting and able to provide 
the town house with wine, olives and corn. The Villa 
Urbana described by Pliny in his two letters on his 
own villas at Tuscum and Laurentum is of this 
type, for much of the description is devoted to the 
farm quarters and the needs of the animals. Alberti 

ve an exposition of this sort of building, based on 

liny and Vitruvius, but the Renaissance villa was 
rather more luxurious—or more in keeping with the 
in Pliny describing separate suites of rooms 
or summer and winter, or to match the mood of the 
owner—and is best exemplified in palatial buildings 
like the Te at Mantua, not meant to be lived in but 
only places to spend a hot day. The Villa Giulia in 
Rome is another example of this kind of superb 
country palace; but this is not the Italian villa from 
which the English country house is descended, and 
of which many thousands still exist in Italy. This 
villa was really the creation of Palladio and his 
followers in the Veneto, re-creating practical farms 
for practical Venetians in what he conceived to be 
the antique manner, complete with temple front and 
the full panoply of the Orders. 

As one might e t, the great Princes of the 

Church built Pe superb villas in the country 
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Great loggia of the Villa Madama, Rome 


round Rome, at Tivoli or Frascati, and perhaps the 
grandest of them all was the villa at Caprarola, near 
Viterbo, built mostly by Vignola for the wealthy 
and powerful Farnese family, who already owned the 
largest and grandest of the Roman Palaces, on which 
Michelangelo himself worked. 

Miss Masson has produced a book on this subject 
that will give great pleasure to everyone who loves 
Italy, or architecture, or both. She has taken some 
of the finest architectural photographs I have ever 
seen, for it is clear that she knows what to look for 
as well as how to make it come out on the film with 
all the angles and perpendiculars miraculously un- 
distorted (she uses a 25-year-old Rolleiflex). She 
has chosen 193 of these photographs and her pub- 
lishers have reproduced them very well in photo- 
gravure and on a generous scale. Her book is divided 
into five parts, preceded by a brief introduction, on 
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4 are too many important buildings 


Liguria and Piedmont; peerage Venetia; Emilia, 
the Marche, Tuscany; Lazio the ; i 
Naples, followed by a bibliography and index. Each 
section has a map, a very brief introduction and then 
short but informative and up-to-date notes on the 
plates (the notes are i good on the present 
state of the buildings). The text pages are kept 
separate from the plates—which have no captions— 
for economic meg since this cared one set of 
lates to be printed for any num languages; 
it does not, esate lan or justify the use of 
different colours of paper for each of the text sections. 
The photographs themselves are so good that one 
has no wish to quarrel with the text, but one cannot 
help feeling that such a book as this ought to have a 
large number of plans (preferably one of every 
building) and that the buildings themselves ought to 
be illustrated in full as well as in detail—-for example, 
Urbino has five plates but not one is of the exterior 
or of the Court, the supreme glory of the Palace; 
while the Villa Giulia, one of the most important 
and influential of all Italian villas, is represented 
by three plates but in only one do we even catch a 
glimpse of the villa itself*. Pienza is not ted 


| 


| at all and the Villa Imperiale at Pesaro has only two 


lates of details of the wall-paintings, which would 
e excusable in the case of Maser. In other cases there 
crammed on to one 
page—eight photographs of the Palazzi Quaratesi, 
Antinori, Strozzi, Medici and Ruccellai are given onl 

two pages—while beautiful but ce ap i 

like the peacocks on p. 20 get a whole to them- 
selves. The juxtaposition of names of Florentine 
palaces given above leads to my final critici 
they are arranged in that order without any 
for chronology and the arrangement of the 


themselves seems equally arbi A 


z 


: 


Bi 


sense of working down the map. Per Miss 

took many thousands of photograpns and then 
selected these as the best of them; if so, she is to be 
congratulated on her skill and sensibility, but the 
art historian cannot help waiting for the day when 


she is commissioned by an enterprising to 
take unlimited photographs for a bock on Italian 
architecture with a text and notes arranged on 


strictly historical principles. 





* Miss Masson's note on the Villa Giulia by a slip ascribes Vignola’s share to 
Ammanati and vice versa. 
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This is the first major building on the Sidgwick Avenue 
site, following the development plan prepared by the same 
architects in 1952. The whole site is shown in the air-view, 1 
above, taken from across Sidgwick Avenue. On the near side 
of the Avenue is Newnham College with (bottom left-hand 
corner of the picture) the new principal’s house by Louis 
Osman (AR, February, 1959). At the left-hand edge of the a 
picture is Selwyn College, and at the top edge the base of : ue 

Alongside the lecture-halls, the second major building, 
the U-shaped Faculty and Library building, can be seen 
already under construction. Between this and Selwyn College 
is the site of the Politics and Economics building, to begin 
this year and previewed last month. 

The completed lecture-hall block will be the tallest on the 
site. Although at present it is fully visible from all sides, 
im a few years’ time other buildings will be seen against it 
and will interrupt some of the present views. 
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2, from the south-east; 3, from Sidgwick 


Avenue (soutl t view), with the scaffold- 
ing of tt Faculty and Library building, 
now under construction, on the t 


The development plan presupposed that the higher part 
of a building on this site would be seen over and 
beyond other buildings but that the lower part would 
eventually only be seen obliquely from the south-west 
or at close quarters from the busy cycle parks around 
its base. The skyline is therefore important from all 
directions but the surface modelling of the mass has 
been considered particularly in relation to close oblique 
views. The building is deliberately massive and, in its 
main wall areas, rather neutral and tough in character 
so that it will act as a foil to other buildings—notably 
Little Hall, for which it will serve as background, and 
the raised Faculty Building, which is contained by this 
block and the future building for the Faculty of Econ- 
omics and Politics 

The total accommodation required in the lecture-hall 
building was two halls each seating 150 people, 
two each seating 100, two each seating 50 and four 
each seating 25; also cloakroom and lavatory accom- 
modation for 900 (this has been placed in the base- 
ment), together with stores and plantroom that also 
serve an adjacent lecture-hall (Little Hall) to be built 
in the near future. 

The lecture-halls are approached by two main stair- 
cases. These, although placed together, are separated by 
a fireproof wall and form alternative means of escape. 


The plan is therefore conceived as two separately 
entered self-contained “buildings” side by side with 
means of access from one to the other in case of fire. 
No staircases are required specifically and only for 


escape, and all are fully used for normal circulation at 
peak periods. There are virtually no corridors. 

As the building stands at the point where students 
converge before making their way along covered ways 
to other points of the site, the lecture halls are above 
ground floor level and the general noise and bustle. 
The ground floor accommodates entrance halls and 
cloakrooms, and provides covered external spaces 
for assembly at one end and bicycles at the other. Bal- 
conies are provided in the 100-seat halls in order to 
allow them to be used for smaller audiences without 
any sense of poor attendance. The portico, built as an 
independent structure at the south-west corner, is this 
building’s contribution to a covered way system that 
will eventually link it to the other lecture halls. 

The basement is untanked and bears on clay at 
approximately 12ft. below ground level. The floor is 
lined with no-fines concrete and the walls with insula- 
ting concrete blocks kept 3in. clear of the structure. 
This allows any water that may penetrate the concrete 
to drain away to an internal sump. The first floor is 
supported on reinforced concrete columns and edge 
beam and a concrete spine wall and staircase enclosure. 
Above the ground floor the external walls are of 18in. 
load-bearing brickwork. The floors are solid reinforced 
concrete, dense materials having been chosen to elimi- 
nate noise transmission. The roof structure is of steel 
joists with timber purlins and boarding. 

The ground floor columns and beams are in exposed 


bush-hammered reinforced concrete with a Penlee 3 
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Basalt aggregate. The bricks are Sussex stocks with 
grey pointing. The tank and plant room and the upper 
part of the building are rendered with white mineralite. 
V/indows are arranged to provide a concentration of 
light at the lecturer's end. Small windows are 
situated at low level in the rooms to give a sense 
of release without offering distractions to compete with 
the lecturer. The roof covering is aluminium. In the 
lecture halls the floors are of rubber, the ceilings of 
grooved acoustic softboard and the walls of plaster, with 
acoustic tiles inserted in random patterns. The floors 
in the entrance hall are of York stone. The fixed lecture- 
hall seating was designed by the architects in associa- 
tion with T. Lupton. The University required unuphol- 
stered simple bench seating with desks wide enough for 
examinations. The loose furniture was provided by the 
university. 

Generally the heating is by means of floor panel coils 
using low pressure hot water provided by a new base- 
ment boiler house at the farther end of the site. The 
building is naturally ventilated, but the larger rooms 
are also provided with artificial ventilation at the con- 
trol of the lecturer. Air warming and purifying equip- 
ment is situated in the roof and extract is direct to the 
open air by means of fans within the thickness of the 
external walls. Lighting is generally tungsten. 

The roads and paving included in this contract are 
all part of the general development programme. The 
paving is artificial York stone, the steps real Portland 
stone. The bicycle park immediately in front of the 
building is surfaced with radiating circles of granite 
setts around small trees. The sites of two future lecture- 





halls adjacent to this building have been bounded with 
dwarf retaining walls, filled with surplus top soil, and 
planted with quick growing willows to act as a foil until 
the halls are eventually built. 


UNIVERSITY LECTURE-HALLS, CAMBRIDGE 


4, bicycles parked in the forecourt. 5, looking down on the group of five 
bicycle-stands of which one appears in 4. Each has a tree in the centre 


The paving is granite setts 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURE-HALLS, CAMBRIDGE 


Four typical interiors 


12, lecture-hall to seat 150, looking towards the plat- 
form. The fixed bench seating is afromosia, the 
sounding-board veneered lime and the doors veneered 
afromosia. 

13, lecture-hall to seat 100, also looking towards the 
platform, showing also the acoustic tiling on the walls 
Materials are as above. 

14, the same lecture-hall from the platform showing 
gallery. The rear wall, faced with Danish-pattern 
acoustic panelling in afromosia, incorporates ducting, 
air-inlets, cleaners’ cupboards, etc. 

15, one of the small lecture-rooms (seating 50) on the 
top floor. The furniture in this case was provided 
by the university. 





Reyner Banham, in taking stock of the 
impact of tradition and technology 
on architecture today, finds it necessary 
to re-define these terms. For his purposes 
both words are used in a specialized sense. 
Tradition means, not monumental 
Queen Anne, but the stock of general 
knowledge (including general scientific 
knowledge) which specialists assume as 
the ground of present practice and future 
Technology represents its 
converse, the method of exploring, by 


progress. 


means of the instrument of science, a 
potential which may at any moment 
make nonsense of all existing general 
knowledge, and so of the ideas founded 
on it, even ‘basic’ ideas like house, city, 
building. Philosophically it could be 


argued that all ideas, traditional or 
otherwise, are contemporaneous, since 
they have to be invented anew for each 
individual, but the practical issue is not 
thereby invalidated. For the first time in 
history, the world of what is is suddenly 
torn by the discovery that what could 
be, is no longer dependent on what was. 


tradition 
Architecture, as the professional activity of a body of 
men, can only be defined in terms of its professional 
history—architects are recognized as architects by their 
performance of specific roles that have been assigned to 
the profession in previous generations. Any significant 
attempt to extend or alter those roles will be dismissed, 
by most of the profession and even more of the public, 
as something other than the business of architects as 
architects. As James Cubitt wrote recently “Designing 
roundabouts or doorknobs is not architecture. The idea 
that it is arises from a misconception of the purposes 
of the Bauhaus, primarily a school of industrial design. 
Architecture is, and always will be concerned, roughly 
speaking, with “carefully balancing horizontal things on 
top of vertical things’’.’ 
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Architecture, as a service to human societies, can only 
be defined as the provision of fit environments for human 
activities. The word ‘fit’ may be defined in the most 
generous terms imaginable, but it still does not necessarily 
imply the erection of buildings. Environments may be 
made fit for human beings by any number of A 
disease-ridden swamp may be rendered fit by ng 
all those who visit it against infection, a bathing 
may be rendered fit by removing land-mines left over 
from the last war, a natural amphitheatre may be rendered 
fit for drama by installing lights and a public 
system, a snowy landscape may be rendered fit by n 
of a ski-suit, gloves, boots and a balaclava. ctu: 
indeed, began with the first furs worn by our es 
ancestors, or with the discovery of fire—it shows & 











tradition 

In spite of the much-debated ‘revolution’ in architecture 
in our time, the roles of architects have not been sig- 
nificantly extended, and certain extensions of role— 
into product-design, for instance—seem to have been 
tacitly abandoned since the nineteen-thirties. There are 
probably a number of reasons for this, but most of them, 
including the legally enforced codes of conduct that 
architects have created for themselves, are traceable to a 
feeling that modification of the accepted roles beyond a 
certain point threatens the integrity, or even the identity, 
of the profession. 

Quite apart from certain obvious worries about such 
marginally extra-professional activities as contracting, 
this self-stabilizing tendency operates also in a more 
generalized and diffuse manner to preserve the status quo. 
We have seen a notable example of this in the past 
decade, one that has done much to precipitate the present 
confused state of world architecture. Using student 
opinion—articulate but disengaged from the daily routine 
of business—as a barometer of opinion, one could dis- 
tinguish, shortly after 1950, a strong feeling that archi- 
tectural theory was leaning so far towards sociology and 
technology as determinants of architectural form that— 
in practice—architectural form was not being determined 
at all, or—alternatively—such form as was being deter- 
mined was not architectural. There were demands to 
get back to architecture—a classic response, closely re- 
sembling that which Charles Eames described in his 1959 
Discourse at the RIBA as a reliance on ‘the lore of the 
operation.’ Whether or not this situation brings with it 
the dangers to which he also referred—‘The danger of this 
procedure is that operational lore, being an integration 
of experience rather than apparent intelligence (i.e. 
available information), sacrifices sensitivity in order to 
gain stability’—whether or not this is true, it has 
happened, and constitutes one of the two major pressures 
to which architecture has been subjected in the last decade. 

The first phase of this return to operational lore was 
Anglo-Italian, an appeal to the Classical Tradition; not 
to the nearer end of that tradition as summed up in, say, 
the work of Auguste Perret, but to the beginnings of 
modern classicism iv the Italian Renaissance. Its symbol 
was the Vitruvian Man, its slogan ‘Divina Proporzione,’ 
its hero Palladio, its prophet—quite coincidentally— 
Rudolf Wittkower. The appeal was not to the forms and 
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Man (Vitruvian and Modulor) as geometry. 


details of Renaissance architecture, but to the underlying 
proportional mathematics, as set out in Professor Witt- 
kower’s Architectural Principles of the Age of Humanism, 
and echoed after a fashion—equally coincidentally— 
in Le Corbusier’s Modulor. The upshot was not Neo- 
Georgian, but an aggressive axiality of plan, and a reliance 
on modular devices as planning tools. This particular 
moment has passed, and not left much behind—some 
projects for ‘Palladian Power-stations,’ some _hotly- 


technology 
narrowly professional frame of mind to refer its be- 
ginnings solely to the cave or primitive hut. 





Personal architecture—vest to overcoat. 


The service that architects propose to perform for 
society can often be accomplished without calling in an 
architect in the sense discussed in the article that runs 
parallel to this, and the increasing range of technological 
alternatives to bricks and mortar may yet set a term to 
the custom-sanctioned monopoly of architects as environ- 
ment-purveyors to the human race. These alternatives, 
whose justification is measurable performance rather than 
some cultural sanction, extend, however, beyond the 
provision of technological services, and include analytical 
techniques as well, so that it becomes possible to define 
‘home’ without reference to hearth or roof, but simply 
as the integration of a complex of intrapersona! relation- 
ships and mains-services. To do so would, in fact, be to 
depart so far from the operational lore of the society 
which we inhabit as to provoke alarm and discomfort 
even among the scientists and technicians who, within 
their specialities, regularly employ these techniques. 
Nevertheless, a moment’s reflections on such phrases as 
TV Theatre or Radio Concert-hall will show how far 
technological advance has made nonsense of concepts 
that were hitherto building-bound, and yet has gained 
popular social and cultural acceptance. 

Under the impact of these intellectual and technical 
upheavals the solid reliance of architects, as a profession, 
on the traditions of that profession must eventually give 
way. Yet the Functionalist slogan ‘a house is a machine 
for living in’ gives nothing away because it begins by 
presupposing a house. Far more seditious to the 
established attitude of architects is the proposition that, 
far from caravans being sub-standard housing, housing is, 
for many functions, sub-standard caravans. Outside the 
context of architectural] discussion this would be a pretty 
radical criticism of current architectural concepts, but 
within the profession it stands simply as a marginal 
criticism of some aspects of housing that need improve- 
ment in detail. 

This may be taken as typical of the profession’s pro- 
fessional attitude to the impact of technological and 
scientific alternatives for the art of building. The pro- 
fession tolerates a few peripheral radicals, whose ideas 
call the whole professional apparatus in question. Such 
a man is Buckminster Fuller, recently made a member 
of AIA, and thus accepted as relevant to architecture 
in the professional sense. But it is clear that Fuller is 
admired for his structures and accepted as a form-giver, 
while his elaborate body of theory and fundamental 
research into the shelter-needs of mankind is mostly 
dismissed unread. An extreme technologist more to the 
profession’s taste is Konrad Wachsmann, whose work 
does not question the need for buildings but concentrates 
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discussed Fifth-year student Thesis projects, now for- 
gotten, and a slowly waning admiration for things 
Italian—of which the slowest-waning, perhaps, is the 
reputation of Luigi Moretti, whose Casa del Girasole, 
discovered by Anglo-Saxons in 1952, was for some years 
a test of taste. 

But, in a more generalized sense this moment in the 
history of modern architecture has left much behind. 
It marks the beginning of the persistent belief in modular 
number patterns as disciplines inherently beneficial to 
architecture—a belief now institutionalized in the Modular 
Society, where, however, attempts are being made to give 
it a footing in something more solid than vague senti- 
ments inspired by reliance on operational lore. Somewhere 
in this moment too lie the origins of the present addiction 
to formality of the middle and elder generation among 
US architects*—the use of classical pavilion forms by 
Ed Stone and Walter Gropius in their recent embassies 
in New Delhi and Athens, or by Mies van der Rohe in 
his Baccardi building, or the use of multi-axial symmetries 
and vaulted coverings by Philip Johnson, in such examples 
as his Shrine at New Harmony. In the case of Johnson— 
early a devout Wittkowerian—the apparent historicism 
is backed by the resounding proclamation of faith: ‘Hurrah 
for History. Thank God for Hadrian, for Bernini, for Le 
Corbusier and Vince Scully.’ 





Geometry of Shrine at New Harmony. 


Scully, through his celebrated lectures at Yale, has— 
like Wittkower, Colin Rowe, Bruno Zevi, and others— 
done much to give histery-teaching a new dynamic, and 
thus to add a richness to the traditions of operational lore 
that has not been there since the death of Soane and 
Schinkel. What is new in this situation is the way that 
the revived interest in history has not come about in 
countries whose great architecture is all in the past, and 
the future has nothing to offer, but in countries—like the 
US—who appear to have a wave of great architecture 
ahead of them in the immediate future, and one of the 
effects of this new sense of history has been to produce a 
reassessment of the work of the masters who will set the 
style for that future. Thus, just before the ‘rediscovery’ 
of history, there was a current of opinion that tended to 
evaluate Mies van der Rohe’s architecture in ‘tech- 
nologial’ terms as a theoretically endless accretion of 
‘additive’ units. After the rediscovery of history, this 
view, propagated by Richard Llewelyn-Davies and 
Gerhard Kallmann, was replaced by an emphasis on Mies 


*This problem will be further discussed by Professor Jordy in next month's A.R. 
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a fanatical watchmaker ingenuity on the solution 
certain problems within the given context of 
structure—and here it may be. noted that while 
celebrated joint for the space-frame roof of the 
hangar was associated with a fairly radical structure, 
his equivalent work on the General Panel House was 
associated with a dwelling-concept of the utmost banality. 


Pree 








Machinery of Wachsmann frame-joint. 


Again, the research and teaching being undertaken by 
the Hochschule fiir Gestaltung at Ulm, while it asks some 
searching questions and produces some truly radical 
answers, does so within a mental concept that substantially 
accepts the limits that the architectural profession has 
set itself. In many ways, Le Corbusier’s Murondin project 
for installing sophisticated mechanical services in mud- 
huts showed a greater radicalism of approach than either 
of these last two examples. 

In any stocktaking of the present condition of archi- 
tecture, then, it must be accepted that the human en- 
vironments under consideration are constructed environ- 
ments, static, more or less permanent and designed to 
operate without the consumption of too much mechanical 
energy. These last two provisos are both rather relative 
since no discussion of the present state of architecture 
could decently ignore the tented structures of Frei Otto 
and other semi-permanent exhibition environments, nor 
could it ignore the fact that some of the most permanent 
and static structures being built today—such as atom- 
proof command posts or office blocks in extreme climates— 
can only be kept fit for human activities at the cost of 
pouring vast quantities of mechanical energy into them 
in the form of air-conditioning and artificial light. Within 
these provisos, the mechanization of the total environ- 
ment in which architects are called upon to work still 
acts as a powerful stimulus to their professional activities. 
Automobiles, the ever-present symbolic objects that 
typify the present epoch of technological culture, are the 
irritant that causes constant revision of a number of 
cherished concepts. These revisions are not always 
radical, but, nevertheless, it is no longer possible for 
architects to think of cities as collections of buildings 
with spaces between them, but as collections of buildings 
with streams of metallic objects flowing round them—- 
a revision that requires them to think differently about 
the way the buildings touch the ground, differently about 
the relationship of building to street, about the 
relationship of building to those who look at it, since the 
viewers may now be passing it at sixty-plus mph on a 
gently rising curve or in an underpass whose sides may 
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as a classicist, on the axial symmetry, regularity and 
medular organization of his planning, and his debts to 
German Neo-Classicism. 

Aside from these returns to the classical lore of the 
architectural i another, older stream of latent 
historicism has burst forth on the surface again, after a 
period when it was buried by classicist enthusiasms. 
This is the strain of historicist defeatism—entirely lacking 
in the intellectual exaltation of the classical revival— 
that was first manifest in a muted, self-effacing way as 
the new Empiricism of the Scandinavian North in the 
late ’Forties, and now reappears in a more aggressive 
and wilful form as Neoliberty in Italy. Both movements 
exhibit the same tendency to rely on purely local opera- 
tional lore, one might almost say the lore of the local 
building industry, rather than the lore of architecture 
at large. Both also rely on the lore of materials, declining 
to use new ones because they are visually ‘unreliable’ 
under weathering and use. Both have been interpreted as 
relying also on the lore of public taste, not wishing to 
put up buildings that the average citizen cannot under- 
stand (i.e., not putting up buildings that he hasn’t seen 
before). It is worth noting that most of these observations 
are also true of the architecture of the English New 
Towns, where the same frame of mind appears to have 
governed the town-planning as well. 

Neoliberty also introduces another problem of acute 
interest in the present state of architecture, but this must 
be left over, for the moment, in order to consider the 
general import of these historicist trends. The blanket 
term most commonly in use to cover all the tendencies 
in modern architecture that deviate from the functionalist 
norms of geometrical purity and plan-wise asymmetry, 
is Formalist. The term is fair enough, provided limitations 
are placed around its usage. There is little sign at the 
moment of out-and-out formalism, of shape-making for 
the sake of shape-making. Even the paper-projects of an 
architect like Marcello d’Olivo keep within certain 
bounds, and those bounds are within the limits of the 
lore of the operation—nothing like Action-painting has 
happened to architecture yet. For this reason, the devia- 
tion from the canons of Functionalist form does not 
constitute Une Architecture Autre, as Odo Kulterman 
appears to believe (to judge from his article in Baukunst 
und Werkform, 8, 1958). If the concept of an Other 
architecture has any place in this survey, it is in the 
article that runs parallel to this one. New shapes not- 
withstanding, it is still the same old architecture, in the 
sense that the architects involved have relied on their 
inherited sense of primacy in the building team, and have 
insisted that they alone shall determine the forms to be 
employed. Formalism it may be, but it remains formalism 
within the limits of a professional tradition, albeit that 
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effectively blank off the whole of the lower storey when 
the viewer is on the axis of the main facade. 

Conversely automobiles as the manifestation of a 
complex and agitated culture-within-a-culture producing 
discrete objects which are themselves environments for 
human activities, provide a standard of comparison for 
the activities of the architectural profession. They may 
ruefully compare the scale of the constructional work 
produced by the automobile culture with that entrusted 
to architects; they may enviously admire the apparently 
close communion that exists between users and producers, 
the direct way in which designers and stylists seem to be 
able to apprehend the needs of motorists and satisfy 
them, and they may also draw from the work of stylists 
some sobering conclusions about the possibility of tailoring 
aesthetics to fit the aspirations or social status of the 
clients. The concept of the style for the job, which was 
most recently enunciated in the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
by James Gowan in December 1959, has frequently been 
explained or criticized in terms of the gradations of 
automobile style for different parts of the market, always 
with the assumption (sometimes justified) that these 





gradations are the result of scientifically accurate market 
research. 

However, there is no ambition to imitate automobile 
form—the only exception to this rule appears to be the 
‘styling’ of the Smithson’s House of the Future on the 
assumption that mass-produced houses would need as 
high a rate of obsolescence as any other class of mass- 
produced goods. Such a sentiment is rare, however, 
because the operational lore of architecture seems not 
to include the idea of expendability. On the other hand, 
the forms of the more permanent products of technology 
are liable to imitation—to cite a notorious example, the 
development of cooling towers for power stations has 
been paralleled by a series of pseudo-cooling towers frorn 
Eric Mendelsohn’s hat factory of 1921, to Le Corbusier’s 
Parliament House for Chandigarh. 

This sincere flattery of technology is one facet of the 
almost fetishistic regard afforded to certain classes of 
engineers, an admiration that has undergone an important 
change in the last decade. The respects paid by the 
early masters of modern architecture to the engineers 
they admired was not paralleled by any attempt to 
mimic the forms of their work—where will you find 
Freyssinet echoed in early Corbusian design, or Maillart 
in Max Bill despite the latter being the great bridge- 
builder’s devoted biographer? Yet nowadays the desire 
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tradition is now wide enough to span from the Neo- 
libertarians to d’Olivo, from Mies van der Rohe to Bruce 
Goff. 

But to return to the specific significance of Neoliberty. 
It is a revival, but not of an historical style in the sense 
that Doric or Gothic are historical styles. Art-historical 
niceties about the precise degree of modernity that 
Liberty (Art Nouveau) can claim, do not affect that it is 
not a style enjoying long-ingrained cultural approbation, 
like the great styles of the remoter past, but a style of 
our own time, propagated through international magazines 
and exhibitions by men conscious of living in a machine 
age. 

Its revival implies a recognition that the allegedly 
anti-traditional Modern Movement has a tradition of its 
own. Reliance on the traditional lore of the operation 
no longer necessarily means relying on a tradition older 
than oneself—the men who made the tradition are, 
mostly, still alive. However, a further new factor, over 
and above the recognition of a new tradition, is the 
existence of two different ways of looking at that tradition. 
On the one hand, it may be accepted as a tradition of the 
sort we have known before, passed from master to pupil, 
teacher to student, almost subliminally as a succession 
of ever-mutating attitudes and preconceptions, constantly 
in process of change as the needs and aspirations of 
successive generations came to bear upon it. This, if it 
existed, would be the mainstream of Modern Architecture 
today. But the stream has practically vanished, and 
consists of isolated individuals, like pools in a drying 
torrent-bed—and the pools are drying out, too. Two years 
ago, one could have pointed to Wells Coates and André 
Sive as mainstream modernists, in the sense of men 
inhabiting a live modern tradition, but not any more. 
For the most part, this kind of smoothly-developing 
modernism exists nowadays in the work of large offices 
such as Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, or Yorke, Rosenberg 
and Mardall, or in solitary originals like Bakema, Gold- 
finger or Denys Lasdun. It also exists, with pronounced 
local characteristics, in Brazil and other Latin American 
countries. 

But what, then, of the men who ought to be the great 
mainstreamers, the four architects whom Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock identified as the masters of the Twenties and 
Thirties? J. J. P. Qud long ago made his private retreat 
into local professional lore. Mies van der Rohe has isolated 
himself in a bronze tower more pure than ivory, driven 
there by a logic that would have worked equally well in a 
vacuum where modern architecture did not exist. Gropius 
has become the Dean of the Formalists, Doric in Athens, 
Islamic in Baghdad. And Le Corbusier? 

While it is generally conceded that the apparent 
formalisms of a Frank Lloyd Wright were a law unto 
themselves, justified by the dimensions of an almost 
Michelangelesque personality, there is clearly a wide- 
spread feeling that the apparent formalisms of Le 
Corbusier answer to some law obscurely, but vitally, 
inherent in the business of architecture. No sooner were 
the implications of Ronchamp apparent than a dozen 
pens were at work explaining that its forms were not a 
wilful contradiction of everything that Le Corbusier 
had done before, but the fulfilment of certain aspects of 
himself, or modern architecture in general, that had lain 
dormant. It is clear that Ronchamp is not Formalism in 
the commonly accepted sense, because it does not gain 
the one secure advantage of formalizing within the 
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Roof of Candela’s Coyoacan Chapel. 

to incorporate engineering forms into architectural 
designs is so overwhelming that engineers like Nervi, 
Candela, Torroja and others enjoy a status both as 
collaborators with architects, and as the creators of 
imitable forms, that engineers have never had before. 

Just how far this is merely the employment of engineers 
as alibis for fancy formalisms is difficult to assess, though 
Robin Boyd made some pertinent suggestions on_ this 
subject in The Engineering of Excitement (ARCHITECTURAL 
Review, November 1958). Over and above this is the 
possibility that the freeing of floor-space from inter- 
mediate supports which new vaulting techniques and 
space-frame trusses make possible, is being used in one 
way and explained in another. Great clear spans make 
possible a free and untrammelled functional disposition 
of interior spaces—this is one of the promises of Fuller’s 
domes, for instance. But they also clear the floor for free 
and untrammelled exercises in architectural sensibility-— 
which seems to be what happened, in fact, inside the 
geodesic dome furnished by Roberto Mango at the 1954 
Triennale di Milano. 

Such situations are not as rare as might be supposed— 
Mies van der Rohe’s project for a theatre in a giant 
aircraft hangar is another debatable case in point—and 
they represent the continuance of a trend that has been 
with us since the beginning of the century; the marriage 
of the logical objectivity of abstract aesthetics to the 
experimental objectivity of advanced science. It goes back 
to Perret, it also has roots in de Stijl and Constructivism, 
In the guise of the ‘logical formalism’ of Mies van der 
Rohe it has served the important function of easing the 
acceptance of curtain walling and other additive pre- 
fabricating systems as ‘architecture’ in a sense that can 
be assimilated to the lore of the operation. 

Eowever, it should be noted that when prefabrication 
gets out of the direct control of architects, into the hands 
of engineers, it almost invariably ceases to be rectangular 
in its format. Fuller’s work is again a case in point, so is 
that of Jean Prouvé, which has persistently relied on 
tapered portals, sloping walls and curved members, 
However, there is a division of mind here between archi- 
tects and engineers that goes much deeper. The opera- 
tional lore of the architectural profession has assimilated 
prefakrication as a technique applied to fairly small 
repetitive components to be assembled on site. Such an 
arrangement leaves the determination of functional 
volumes still securely in the hands of architects, and the 
physical creation of those volumes securely in the hand of 
traditional-type site labour. 

But prefabrication, for most of the creative minds in 
the plastics business, means something quite different. 
It means—as Michael Brawne has suggested (Polyester 
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tradition—that of communicability. No one doubts that 
Ed Stone’s Delhi Embassy, or Saarinen’s in London, 
look like representational government buildings, but the 
argument over what Ronchamp looks like is still pro- 
ceeding, the only basis of agreement being that it does 
not look like a church. 

The attempts to explain why Ronchamp is as it is, and 
how it is connected with the true nature of modern 
architecture, bring out the other way of regarding the 
Modern tradition itself—not as a man-to-man com- 
munication of attitudes and concepts, but as an immutable 
and scientifically ascertainable succession of historical 
facts. Such an approach is in direct conflict with the 
‘traditional’ view of the modern tradition, and has been 
described as ‘using facts to pervert the history of modern 
architecture’ by supporters of that view. It has also led to 
persistent allegations of modern eclecticism being levelled 
against younger architects who hold to the ‘scientific’ 
view of recent history. Very often this is true, particularly 
at student level where the formal vacuum of half-trained 
minds can as easily be filled with pickings from the 
Twentieth Century as from other centuries. But much of 
this alleged eclecticism has been the stimulus, mask, or 
vehicle of radical attempts to establish ‘what really 
happened in modern architecture.’ 

The most important aspect of this view of the tradition 
is its all-inclusiveness. The other type of tradition pro- 
ceeds by what might be called ‘selective amnesia,’ each 
generation forgetting anything that had ceased to be of 
interest in order to find room for new matters of interest 
that had come up in its own time. The new view, on the 
other hand, demands total recall—everything that 
wasn't positively old-fashioned at the time it was done 
8 to be regarded as of equal value. The Futurists must be 
discussed in the same breath as the Deutscher Werkbund, 
de Klerk must be put alongside Rietveld, Maybeck 
alongside Wright. The guardians of the Modern tradition, 
such as Sigfried Giedion, have been called in question 
for forgetting too much, and—it is claimed—distorting 
the truth by over-selectivity. In revenge, every discarded 
formal and functional device that was dropped or ignored 
by the developing mainstream must now be re-examined 
and, wherever applicable, re-used. 

Much of what results—projects and a few finished 
buildings—is, indeed modern movement revivalism, the 
resurrection of usages (though rarely of total building 
forms) of the architecture of the Twenties, or even the 
Forties—David Gray’s house at Lowestoft can serve as 
an example of the former, the Smithson’s school at 
Hunstanton of the latter. But Hunstanton—the building 
by which the much-battered term ‘New Brutalism’ is 
commonly defined—immediately raises another problem 
altogether. Wherever the scientific and all-inclusive 
attitude to recent history is found, it is nearly always 
accompanied by a similar attitude to the use of materials. 
The mystique of materials ‘as found’ involves (a) a 
resolute honesty in their use (paralleling the refusal to 
allow a selective attitude to historical fact) and (b) an 
insistence that all the qualities of a material are equally 
relevant. 

Thus, in the Hunstanton School, steel is given a far 
higher valuation than the rather abstract one implicit 
in Mies’s work. Its visual quality as a rolled product with 
makers’ trade marks embossed on it is given value, the 
nature of its ultimate performance under stress is ack- 
nowledged in the use of plastic theory by the engineer 
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Fibreglass, AncnuirectuRAL Review, December 1959)— 
the fabrication of components large enough to be effective 
determinants of functional volumes. Thus, the Monsanto 
House has only four large components to form the whole 
of one of its cantilevered rooms (bar the lateral windows) 
while some of the products envisaged by the French group 
around Coulon and Schein call for the off-site fabrication 
of complete functional volumes such as bathrooms and 
kitchens, a procedure which both has structural 
advantages and makes it possible to complete most of 
the fabricating work under controlled, laboratory con- 
ditions. The result seems likely to be a house put together 
from large non-repeating units—except for the joiners 
which, like railway corridors, must be universal fits. In 
larger structures room-units might be carried in an 
independent frame, but in either case the result should 
be that service-rooms, which need to be connected to 
the public mains, might be treated as expendable clip-on 
components, thus obviating some of the difficulties of 
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the Appliance House project, which runs the risk of 
degenerating into a series of display-niches for an ever- 
changing array of domestic machinery. 

However, such ideas have hardly touched the general 
body of architecture at all as yet. Much of the most 
painstaking and valuable research that can be shown, 
has been undertaken in conditions that presuppose the 
existence of rectangular buildings. Much of this work 
has been structural, concerned chiefly with prefabrication 
techniques, a field in which, for instance, the Ministry 
of Education and independent commercial experimenters 
can be found advancing, from the other end, into territory 
already being prospected by the Modular mathematicians. 
Elsewhere, as with the Nuffield Trust, a great deal of 
solid, plodding work, that most architects would rather 
not undertake, has been accomplished in the fields of 
space-requirements and the physiological effects of 
daylighting and colour. The fruits of such work, because 
of the ‘logical formalist’ connection discussed above, 
often wear a characteristic air of grid-like simplicity 
which, it should be noted, derives more from the mental 
disposition of the men involved than from the findings 
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tradition 


responsible for the structural calculations. Or, to take 
‘ another work that has been abused for modern eclecticism, 
the development at Ham Common by Stirling and 
Gowan differs from its acknowledged sources (such as 
Le Corbusier’s Jaoul houses) by using brickwork calcu- 





Neo-historicism and calculated brickwork. 


lated to the limits of the load-bearing capacity—a decision 
that is more responsible than any Twenties-revivalism 
for the use of the dropped windows, with their inverted-L 
shape. 

This, finally, brings us to the most significant aspect 
of the rigorous scrutiny of ‘the history of the modern 
movement: the rediscovery of science as a dynamic force, 
rather than the humble servant of architecture. The 
original idea of the early years of the century, of science 
as an unavoidable directive to progress and development, 
has been reversed by those who cheer for history, and 
has been watered down to a limited partnership by the 
mainstream. Those who have re-explored the Twenties 
and read the Futurists for themselves feel, once more, 
the compulsions of science, the need to take a firm grip 
on it, and to stay with it whatever the consequences. 

The consequence, in some cases, appears to be to whisk 
them straight out of formalism and modern historicism 
altogether, to make them abandon the lore of the opera- 
tion, and make use of ‘apparent intelligence’ instead. 






Airform liberation from 
professional lore. 





technology 


of the research programmes. 

Where research has been surprisingly thin has been in 
office-design, in spite of the large sums involved (although 
there has been some clever ad hoe rationalizing in this 
field) and in domestic work, in spite of the vast amount of 
housing still necessarily being built. Even clever ad hoe 
rationalization could show results in housing, but, as 
was said at the beginning of this article, the operational 
lore of our whole culture renders domestic architecture 
practically proof against scientific attitudes. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that via market and motivation 
research, and the long accumulation of sociclogical data, 
extensive scientific inroads into the ‘sanctity of the 
home’ have already been made, and when domestic 
designers can master their fairly long-standing distrust 
of sociologists, and their new-found distrust of ‘Hidden 
Persuaders’ they may well find that a great deal of very 
suggestive research is already at their disposal. 

In the meantime, science and technology touch archi- 
tecture chiefly at the level of structural justification and 
organizational confusion. One specialist consultant makes 
the building stand up, six others render it largely useless 
by means of the services that are intended to make it 
usable. By and large, architects have established a 
peaceable and fruitful technique of working with their 
structural engineers. In England, engineers like Samuely, 
Arup and Jenkins, in France men like the late Bernard 
Laffaille and René Sarger, in the USA men like Fred 
Severud, Mario Salvadori and Paul Weidlinger or offices 
like Smith, Hynchman and Grylls, could claim to have 
played a dominant and valuable role in the architectural 
developments of the last ten years, but no other body of 
consultants could claim anything of the sort—though 
some architects might, nowadays, find a good word for 
the more enterprising type of quantity surveyor, 

The fact remains that heating, lighting, re 
air-conditioning, acoustics, office machinery and_ other 
more specialist services seem for the moment incapable of 
assimilation to the harmony established over the years 
between structural engineers and architects. The few 
breaks in this unpromising situation appear to derive 
from lighting engineers and acousticists with archi- 











tradition 


But this may be only an appearance—certainly John 
Johansen’s Airform house has the appearance of a radical 
reversa! of attitude for a one-time Neo-Palladian of the 
strictest sort, but equally certainly, many of the most 
apparently liberated spirits of our time, the intellectual 
freebooters of the border-land between tradition and 
technology will not, in the last resort, renounce the lore 
of the operation. Thus Charles Eames, who has introduced 
the concept of operational lore into architectural thought, 
and made with it a plea for the acceptance of scientific 
attitudes of mind, could still say, toward the end of his 
Discourse ‘Yet, in this circumstance I have described, 
and in these tools that I have described, I see and feel 
something which is a real continuity in the architectural 
tradition. . . . The real planning, the real architecture, 
the building of the future, is going to be built with some- 
thing similar to these tools, and part of these cir- 
cumstances. My plea is that it fall under the head of that 


technology 

tectural training, and from a few liberated spirits, 
notably Lou Kahn with his ‘topological’ science blocks for 
the University of Pennsylvania, or Marco Zanuso with his 
integrated structure-and-air-conditioning schemes. 

This may be a bull-dozer solution for a problem that 
Mies van der Rohe, for instance, believes should be 
solved in secret. But it is a solution that brings us to the 
point of fusion of the technological and traditional 
aspects in architecture today. Kahn is sympathetic to, 
and has been classed with, the Brutalists. On both sides, 
enterprising and intensive scrutiny of tradition and 
science appears to suggest a way out of a dilemma, if not 
a solution to a problem. But it is a balancing feat that 
may prove to need acrobatic skill and expertise in brink. 
manship as architects edge temeriously along the margin 
of the scientific disciplines and never quite put a foot 
over into the other camp. From the scientific side there 
is neither such caution nor such finesse. It appears 


always possible that at any unpredictable moment the 
unorganized hordes of unco-ordinated specialists could 
flood over into the architects’ preserves and, ignorant 
of the lore of the operation, create an Other Architecture 
by chance, as it were, out of apparent intelligence and 
the task of creating fit environments for human activities. 


great name, architecture, which embraces it.’ 


The Gap— 


Town Planning 

When all this has been said, and stock has been taken of the present situation, there 
remains one yawning and alarming chasm between technology and tradition, between 
operational lore and apparent intelligence—town planning. In a field too expensive for 
experiment, too full of practical minutiae for paper guesses or diagrammatic utopias to 
carry much conviction, the pull between the Two Cultures, as Sir Charles Snow has called 
them, results in a situation that would be tragic were it not more like the nihilistic farce of 
Ionesco and the Other theatre. 

The idea of cities is an ineradicable part of the operational lore of civilization—a word 
which implies cities anyhow. The concepts we have of cities are as old as philosophy, and 
are so rooted in the language of cultured discourse that to say ‘Cities should be compact’ 
is to commit a tautology—we cannot conceive of a diffuse city, and have invented other 
words, such as conurbation, subtopia, to underline our inability to conceive it. 

Against this, the manifestations of apparent intelligence, in communications, traffic 
planning, services, industries, entertainment, sport, all dealing with the here and the now, 
preoccupied with current information, news and statistics, have no regard for the inherited 
traditions of urbanism by which towns are defined. 

Yet most citizens—including those called upon to plan—are determined to have the 
best of both worlds. They expect to be able to drive straight down an Autoroute de |’ Ouest, 
straight through the Arc de Triomphe, and into a Champs Elysées that still has the urbanity 
of a sequence from Gigi. They demand suburban expansiveness, and urban compactness, 
ancient monuments and tomorrow’s mechanical aids simultaneously and in the same place. 

They get neither, because on one side is a tradition which cannot be expanded to deal 
with new developments without disintegrating, and on the other hand a disorderly pres- 
sure of new developments whose effect—because they are competitive and lack an integrating 
discipline—is disruptive anyhow. 

There may be any number of logical solutions to this problem—but the only one we have 
so far is the relatively desperate solution of handing over responsibility to the will of a 
dictator—Le Corbusier at Chandigarh, Lucio Costa at Brasilia—and we are entitled to ask 
whether this is an adequate solution for our most pressing problem in design. 
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HOSPITAL, SWINDON 


past the Outpatients’ and Casualty 
Departments. The main ward block, 
to be built as part of the second 
Stage, is shown diagrammatically 
beyond 

3, close-up of porch, looking in the 
opposite direction to 2 

4, looking through the draught- 
lobby that separates the porch from 
the Outpatients’ entrance-hall. 

5, the other side of the Outpatients’ 
Department, from the garden. 

6, from the same garden, looking to- 
wards the Physical Medicine Depart- 
ment. On the left is the glazed link 
between the two departments 


2, looking along the entrance front, 
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waiting hall has thus been avoided. | 
will be on an appointments system. OUTPATIENTS 

structure consists of reinforced concrete columns 
flat, in-situ reinforced concrete floor and roof slabs. 
columns are supported on normal mass concrete 
The external face of the columns and the slab up- 
are faced with lin. slate. The roof finish generally 
screed and 3-ply roofing felt, with 
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circulated by means of a steam main serving 8 
steam to water calorifiers for heating and hot water 
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HOSPITAL, SWINDON 


the two sides of the temporary ward-block (later 
to accommodate offices), below which is the X-ray Depart- 
ment. 9, the outer side; looking across the terrace towards 
the Physical Medicine and Pathology Departments; 10, the 
the Casualty Department on the right 


Above, 








inner side, with 


11, the small tiled courtyard within the Casualty Depart- 


ment 
12, 13 and 14 (facing page), in the sunk garden between 


the Outpatients’ and Physical Medicine Departments, closed 


by the animal house (left in 14). The paved passage leads 


to the mortuary exit 











The garden court enclosed by the Outpatients’ Depart- 
ment and seen from the entrance-hall. 15 and 16, by 
day and night, the latter with the water-spray working 
17, the pool seen from the windows of the hall 
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18, the lower ground-floor entrance-hall to 
the Pathology and Postmortem Department. 
The curved lift shaft is shown externally 
in 8 (page 105). 
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19 


The large Outpatients’ entrance hall between the Outpatients’ and Casualty Departments 
ing from the entrance (see page 102) towards the staircase leading down to the lowe! 
the two-storey blocks. 20, showing reception counter on left. 21, looking in the reverse dir 
over the staircase. On the right is the garden between the temporary ward block vit 
Department below) and the Casualty Department. 
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looking from the Outpatients’ 


entrance 


arden and towards the ward-block. 
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Some typical interiors: 23, a cubicle in a 
temporary ward; 24, a nurse’s station in the 
same ward; 25, in the Casualty Department ; 
26, a ward kitchen; 27, treatment bath in the 
Physical Medicine Department. 
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Effectively there have been eight Delhis in the 
last 900 years, most of them now but an outlying 
ruin such as Qutab or Tughlaquabad. Old Delhi 
(Shahjahanabad) and the Lutyens-Baker New 
Dethi bring the story up to partition. Today sees 
the birth pangs of the Ninth Delhi, the capital of 
the Republic of India. In Gordon Cullen's pro- 
posals for the capital the crystallization of a sense 
of place out of present confusion is advocated, as 


the drawings opposite witness. 





Dethi in the Region and in Time 


Delhi is a comparatively new town with little 
industry and yet already it is showing every sign 
of creating wasteland or Subtopia which does not 
feature in the recognized landscape categories. 

Unlike many cities of the temperate zones 
Delhi is not surrounded by countryside, country- 
side in the pastoral or bucolic sense, countryside 
as an emotional contrast to the crowded and 
packed metropolis The landscape around Delhi 
is occupied, irrigated and cropped. If it is not 
irrigated it is a desert. It is an open-air factory with 
villages every 14 to 2 miles. It is flat. Sometimes 
you can see four villages in one view. It is a 
pleasant enough prospect but it does not provide 
the pastoral contrast; the winding groves and 
streams, the green bowers and solitary places, 
the well-loved picnic spots. In England it can 
be found as made by nature. In Delhi we shall 
have to create it. For Delhi is in this respect 
somewhat like a ship at sea which, surrounded 
by salt water, must carry its own fresh water 
with it. 

Consequently I put forward the view that the 
acreage of park and in particular the Ridge, 
should be sensibly increased in the case of Delhi 
and that the park should become one of the 
great landscape categories. We thus have a rough 
picture of a built-up, compact city surrounded 
and interpenetrated by landscaped parkland, the 
whole unity fitting into the topography of the 
great continuity of villages. There is no wasteland 
—no compromised land. 

But now we have to think of doubling the 
population of Delhi. (There are quite convincing 
reasons for this.) 

There has been and will continue to be a revolu- 
tion in transport. Whereas a hundred years ago 
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will emerge from the report. 


it was the actual covering of distance that was 
laborious, today this is not so much the case. 
The difficult thing is getting on and getting off. 
Just sitting is no trouble but it is thus that distance 
is covered. Hence, distance, as such, is losing some 
of its relevance in planning. It matters little if we 
sit in a bus for ten minutes or fifteen yet this 
could mean a distance of four miles on plan. On 
this basis the new environment is released, in a 
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Diagram showing the effect of modern transport on 
landscape structure. 


sense, from the crawling of a snail to the leap of 
the grasshopper. 

We appear to be moving away from nodal points 
to a thinly spread coast to coast continuity of 
people, food, power, and entertainment, a uni- 
versal wasteland. 

If everyone is leaping in different directions 
then we simply turn the whole country into a 
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Gordon Cullen 


The phenomenal growth of New Delhi, doubling since 1941, has brought to 
an acute point the problem of organizing this largely uncontrolled and sporadic 
growth into a significant and viable pattern. The Town Planning Organization 
of the Ministry of Health is engaged in this work and, more recently, the Ford 
Foundation set up the Delhi Regional Plan Consulting Team in Delhi to assist the 
TPO in the preparation of a plan for presentation to the Government of India. The 
resident American planner, Edward G. Echeverria, has been able to call on speci- 
alists in the various aspects of modern planning, the senior consultant being Albert 
Mayer, the American architect and planner. The Civic Design consultant is Gordon 
Cullen, whose preliminary report is here published in precis. This report is, of 
course, but one facet of the whole master plan and ideally should be read in the 
all-embracing context of population study, regional forces and pressures, indus- 
trial potential, the balance of government and commerce and the machinery of 
planning which will make this unique plan an all-India prototype. 

Owing to the pressure of space it is largely impossible to give the reader a 
description of Delhi and the region, but it is hoped that something of the background 
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Alternative forms of urban expansion. 


chromium plated chaos. But let us, for the sake 
= re pets ioe shall have 
edge at edge countryside begins. 
Is there any reason why this should not be so 
Man is liberated in space which means he is able 
to overcome obstacles of distance. That being so 
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trian, freedom to move unhampered and a lucid 
environment to live in and that is the core of the 
Here, then, in the consideration of Delhi in the 
region and Delhi in Time we have tried to get rid 
of the pernicious habit of undifferentiated sprawl! 
on month after month and vear after year. 
nstead the idea of the establishment of landscape 
categories which differ one from another and so 
serve to refresh the human being is put forward. 
We have tried to suggest that growth taken place 
in controlled ms as complete entities. 
If it is found that Delhi is going to expand 
over 5 million then start a new town thirty minutes 
and 50 miles away in the continuum. 


The problem of residential 


Mew Dethi 

New Delhi was not designed as a city but as 
an extremely grand housing estate for the officials 
of the occupation. It was, literally, the last word 
in Civil Lines. A slight elevation in the plain south 
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Existing and proposed patterns. 





Typical tree lined avenue of New Dethi.’ 


of Old Dethi, Raisina Hill, was chosen as the site 
of Government House and the Secretariats. From 
this three green arms spread out; to the north 









leading to the hospital, to the south to the 
residence of the C-in-C and to the east, the Central 
Vista, to the War Memorial. On either side of the 
Central Vista lay the bulk of the residential 
bungalows charmingly distributed in arcadia. 
This area is now the subject of our consideration. 

Apart from the full blooded but somewhat 
boring Beaux Arts street layout the total effect is 
fine. (Most of the avenues are aimed at some 
remote architectural feature which keeps popping 
up again and again saying ‘Cuckoo! I’m here.’ 
It’s like using an anti-tank gun to shoot a rabbit.) 
The avenues are broad and spacious, the trees 
arch over the road and the footways and grass 
verges have the kind of informality one might 
expect in a private avenue leading from the 
Gatehouse to the Great House in an English 
county. The traffic intersections are usually 
quite spacious tree-planted roundabouts picked 
out by the white-painted post and chain detail 
of the eighteenth century. The presence of houses 
is not insistent for they are widely spaced and 
well set back behind low brick walls painted 
Delhi red. Intersecting the main roads are the 
service roads which have much of the look of an 
English lane. The whole effect is charming. 
Quite apart from this the presence of so many 
trees serves to make New Delhi at least ten degrees 
Farenheit cooler than Old Delhi in hot weather. 

Old Delhi: three hundred years ago Shah Jehan 
created Old Delhi. It was the Civil Lines of his 
day and inside the protective wall lay the two great 
monuments, Jama Masjid and the Red Fort. 
Also there were the spacious homes of some 
hundred noble families. As time went by the 
gardens were built on and traders encroached on 
to the streets, they established squatters rights 
and the process began again. Today Old Delhi is 
one of the most congested pieces of urbanism in 
operation. 

With this lesson from the past what is to be our 
attitude towards the anachronism of New Delhi? 
Can the Capital City of India afford to preserve 
the present aristocratic density or are we to accept 
this density as a desirable normal and develop a 
huge, sprawling Delhi in which two storeys is 
the average height? 

Quite clearly the centre of Delhi must be made 
available to many more people and the question is 
really how best to do this, not shall it be done at all. 
What we must avoid at all costs is the piecemeal 
encroachment that ruined Shah Jehan’s Delhi 
and is now in the process of ruining Lutyens’s. 

The problem is fascinating. What we are faced 
with is an inversion of the landscape categories. 
The suburb, arcadia, is not on the edge of the city, 
it is right in the middle. And not only do I think 
that the present road layout is an investment 
which cannot be discarded, not only do I appreciate 
the fact that the abundance of trees reduces 
temperature, the fact is I like it. Why should 
Delhi copy other cities? The scale is not suburban, 
it is imperial. 


New cores to sectors having their own life and urban vitality. 
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Gordon Cullen: IXth DELHI 


A glance at the map shows how the road layout 
creates a number of sectors At the moment villas 
are reached from the main avenues and the 
central portions of the sectors are occupied by 
servants’ quarters and other low-cost housing. 
(In fact it is incredible that in the centre of the 
sector nearest Parliament or the Secretariat there 
is a mud village with painted walls.) 

If, therefore, we start operations by developing 
the sectors from the centre outwards we have 
enough space to build intensely urban cores of 
flats, shops, schools, cinema and other interesting 
buildings without disclosing our hand to any 
significant degree. 

The next move is to regard the whole zone 
as a precinct and develop the roads to the east 
and west as the main through roads. This will 
reduce the pressure on the green avenues. 

In this way the usual order of things has been 
inverted, instead of built-up traffic routes with 
shops and houses on the busy streets contrasted to 
green gardens behind, here we have shady green 
and quiet roads with enclaves of jolly and vital 
urbanization in the interior. It is, of course, just 
the ordinary precinct system but in this case the 
circulation system has a powerful personality of 
its own, it is not just the space left over between 
the interesting bits, the precincts, filled from time 
to time with traffic. It is a powerful personality 
in itself (which will give life to the precincts by 
contrast) having great climatic and _ historical 
validity. 

What is the alternative? As the pressure 
increases private houses on the avenues will be 
converted into blocks of flats, shops will appear 
in the interstices, the Central Vista will become 
built up and isolated with museums and Govern- 
ment Departments, traffic will increase and round- 
abouts will fail to cope. In a few years there will be 
built-up streets with a few mangy trees in them 
and a heterogeneous wasteland in the core of the 
sectors. The waste of natural landscape resources 
in this kind of development is obvious, the streets 
become unbearable and the centres of the sectors 
are wasted. 


Central Vista and Parliament 


The length of the vista from Rahstrapati 
Bhawan to the War Memorial is nearly two miles. 
Its effective length ar 1 width is infinity since few 
buildings are more than tree height. The function 
of Delhi has changed since this design was 
crystallized. Delhi has changed from being an 
imperial capital to becoming the democratic 
capital of a republic. I am not much concerned 
with symbolism, what interests me is the fact that 
with the withdrawal of the protective govern- 
ment class, who doubtless would have kept Delhi 
as it is in perpetuity, the capital is now exposed 
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Existing layout of Central Vista. 


to the pressure of expansion. Densification is 
inevitable and welcome. The only difficulty that 
arises is how to weave this into the existing 
heroic pattern and not make the whole thing look 
— suburban, or just a colossal bore. 

re are probably a hundred ways in which 
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the area might be developed but here let us be 
concerned with two. 

Firstly, what is now happening. The simple 
and obvious method is to line both sides of the 
vista with six-storey buildings or buildings of bulk 
in place of the present villas or bungalows. These 
buildings to be Government offices or public 
buildings. This process has started at the west 
and is moving east. It is therefore what in all 
probability will happen. Against this development 
I put the following arguments. 

Too much reliance can be placed on the axis or 
vista to save the situation. The axis is not enough 
to pull the twelve separate buildings into life 

Again, if all the buildings in the complex, 
secretariats, parliament, etc., are to be separate 
and placed in their own settings we shall never 
get a city. We shall simply get a forest with 
buildings in it. This is safe; it is like those papier 
maché containers for carrying eggs but you will 
never get a decent omelet that way. 

In any examination of the Central Vista area 
the stresses operating on the site should be taken 
into consideration. In my view there are two 
distinct landscape forces at work. 

1. At the western end there is an inward thrust 
aimed at the two Secretariats and Parliament. 
Parliament Street bears down from Connaught 
Place (with its commercial and business potential) 
and the natural accretion of government floor 
space will be concentrated in this area. 

2. From approximately the middle of the vista 
to the east there is an outward thrust which is 
generated by the parklike landscape of the central 
vista linking with the Beaux Arts planting of the 
residential zones to the north and south. (These 
residential zones will be subject to densification 
and in this case it will be desirable to maintain 
the volume and extent of landscaping as a foil to 


the high density urban cores.) 
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Force diagram of Central Vista. 









The pian, therefore, begins to look like this. 
There must be a point along the line of the vista 
when the inward forces will give way to the 
outward forces and the discovery of this point 
becomes a key task. Since the essential view is 
the view of the vista then we must take as our 
standpoint the view from the Secretariat. What 
we wish to create is a division of the axis into two 
parts: the Here of the government complex 
concentration and the There of the landscaped 
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The forces resolved into Here and There. 


areas. Owing to the working of the laws of per- 
spective the division of a straight line into two 
parts of the same visual weight will not be achieved 
by dividing the line into two equal pieces. If we 
did that the nearer half would dominate to a 
ridiculous degree as the diagram shows. In fact 
we shall be wise to make the division close to the 
plinth of the Secretariat. 

Based upon this division of space we must now 
create the two localities, the metropolitan locality 
of government and the landscaped locality of the 
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vista which is its foil. 
Any sense of metropolitan locality must be 
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as the space-creator. (See also page 110.) 


generated by the existing block of government 
buildings which, at the moment, lies on its axis 
like a ship at anchor, alone on the water. It must 
extend its influence so that new developments 


on which the ship floats). In 
locality, a sense of place, it 

to the Secretariat just as the 
Peter's belongs to the Basilica. 

Normally it is difficult to make additions to a 
building without the threat of spoiling the original 
conception. in the ance 60 ee 
however, we find that the composition is 
that of pavilions set a me plinth 
and we can regard pavilions as 
whereas the plinth can be 
destroying the —— If, 
altered the direction of the 
extended forward with two 
two arms of a pier enclosing calm water 
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would have extended the influence of the Secre- 
tariat block, the enclosed ground would belong 
to the parent building and the enclosure would 
be integral with the parent building 

By the conception of the plinth we have 
released a unifying power, a creator of spaces 
and enclosure and any building erected on the 
plinth will immediately be in relation to the 
original pavilions. On this red, geometric base 
we can place, strategically, the new buildings; 
floating veils of pierced white marble. The actual 
manipulation of the plinth will be aimed at 
weaving the whole Government, Central Vista 
and Parliament Street complex into a coherent 
unity. 

The plinth is hollow and in its dark labyrinthine 
coolness are the pedestrian ways and local haunts 
that the development will need. Here we can 
generate the drama of the interplay of light and 
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Proposed layout in diagram form. 


shade of the cavern with internal fountain and 
pierced screen and beyond the blinding illumina- 
tion and heat of the vast square. 

Turn now to the foil, to the landscaped park. 
I find that it has two uses; it has a formal use in 
that it is the raw material out of which the vista 
is constructed and secondly it is a pleasant place 
for a stroll furnished with grass, trees, water and 
monuments, Unfortunately the formal use far, 
far outbalances the human use and I suggest that 
this be put right. Let us by all means preserve 
the central avenue which has its axial virtue 
and also its annual functions of staging the pro- 
cessions. But after that we can cry ‘Enough.’ 
Let the rest revert to human scale so that we can 
stroll at leisure through clumps of trees instead of 
rigid, never ending avenues, so that we can sit 
down by the gently curving, reeded water's edge, 
not the long straight tanks. Let us gently contour 
the ground so that the everpresent view of motor 
ears is, here and there, cut out. Let us so arrange 
the planting that monuments are revealed or 
enclosed to some dramatic purpose. 


View looking from New Delhi to the commercial 
‘wall’ of Old Dethi across the Ram Lila ground. 
Plan below. 








The Civic Centre 
The optical and emotional stresses at work in 
the area are simple but should be respected. 
First we have the intense polarization of the 
capital city. To the north of the Ram Lila ground 
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Section through Ram Lila showing optical forces. 


is the Old City with its 1,000 people per acre, 
its slums and overcrowding; its noise, bustle and 
vitality, its bargaining and industry. On the 
other side, to the south, is New Delhi; spacious, 
leafy and quiet. 

Were the two parts contiguous the ccntrast 
would be obvious enough but the hundred yards 
or so of separation dramatizes the situation. 
One literally bursts out of the jungle of New 
Delhi and sees across the open space the sun 
baked, uncompromised wall of the Old Town. 
It is a new commercial wall but as effective as 
the old wall. 

In this circumstance there exists a dramatic 


Two views of the proposed Civic Centre. 
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situation. There is an awareness of difference 
running all along the facing edges of the two 
towns. The drama is generated from one side of 
Ram Lila to the other; not along it. It is vital to 
determine the role of the Ram Lila ground in this 
drama since it plays a key part. Lengthwise 
Ram Lila leads nowhere nor does it need to lead 
anywhere for it has no validity as an axis. It 
should appear to continue but not to lead to 
anything dominant (when the time comes for it 
to stop then, of course, it must terminate properly). 
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Neither is it an enclosure although to the north 
the wall of the Old City forms its edge and the 
avenue of trees performs much the same service 
to the south. To make it into an enclosure would 
be to create an identity, an identity which would, 
of necessity, superimpose its own personality on 
the actual differential. What in fact it is is not at 
the moment clear but let us keep it uncommitted 
for the time being. 

Returning now to the Civic Centre it is clear 
that if it is to become the ‘capital of Delhi’ then 
it will have to dominate, it must do this in scale 
and sheer height as well as in content. On the 
other hand it will do this without absorbing 
either old or new Delhi, without absorbing or 
lessening the character and uniqueness of either, 
for this is neither necessary nor desirable. Thus 
we have a drama with four players, Old Delhi, 
New Delhi, the Civic Centre and the Ram Lila 
ground. Briefly we can imagine the Civic Centre as a 
cellular structure not isolated but attached to 
New Delhi. A lofty, hollow cliff forming the 
northerly climax of New Delhi and dominating 
the Old City by its size and proximity. 

The dramatic situation has been created by the 
act of juxtaposing the Civic Centre and Old 
Delhi across the narrow green strip and all that 
remains is to exploit it. 








Diagram section through Civic Centre and Old Dethi 


The drama is static, the situation frozen like 
two dancers, carved in stone. But on the ground, 
on the green strip we are free to move from one 
to the other because it penetrates north into the 
treeshaded courts of Old Delhi and south into the 
enclaves of the Civic Centre. 

Ram Lila becomes the connector, the third 
person who performs the introduction but remains 
himself; who separates the two so that they do 
not loose their identities but who exists in both 
so that the whole drama can be experienced. 

It is enlightening to compare the Civic Centre 
with the other two great focal points of the city; 
I mean the Secretariat and Jama Masjid. Both 
of these have one thing in common, their use of 
levels. Both are raised high above the normal 
road level and this bestows on them a distinction 
which is not only legitimate but exciting as an 
element in the structure of the city. What more 
natural than that the Civic Centre follows suit. 

Imagine, therefore, a raised couryard, a raised 
public space contained by low walls. From the 
outside it is provocative, something to be attained, 
its surface is invisible and it has authority. 

Placed upon this raised public space will be all 
the buildings of the centre arranged to form 
enclosures and subdivisions of different scales 
and complexity to suit the various functions. 

To fully understand the nature of the Civic 
Centre study the development at ground level. 
This area, the roof of which forms the raised 
piatform or concourse, will be devoted to a variety 
of purely utilitarian uses such as storage and 
car parking, but its main use from our point of 
view will be for public circulation and access to 
shops, cafés, gardens and the civic buildings. 
Here, lit by incisions in the roof, will be the cool, 
vaulted grottos, green with shaded plants, the 
underside of the vaults dancing with the reflected 
sunlight from pools and fountains, here will be 
shops and cafés. Access to this ground level 
activity will be from all the surrounding roads 
in a normal matter of fact manner so that in many 
eases the entrance to the Civic Centre will be 
effected by simply climbing a few steps and emerging 
from the shaded and enclosed world of the 
troglodytes out into the middle of the vast, sun 
baked geometry of square and prism. For this is 
the people’s capital; we do not want monumen- 
tality, the formal approach, the wrot iron gates 
and the whole municipal bag of tricks. Instead 
we want immediacy, drama, scale and fluidity of 
movement. 

In the square stands a clump of trees and you 
walk over to it. It is the outpost of Ram Lila 
which has unobtrusively ramped up, crossed the 
Circular Road and is now standing invitingly 
cool and shady. Follow down to the landscaped 
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park and across to the courtyards of the Old 
City. In this way we try to weave together all the 
elements of the environment, the vast vault of 
the sky, the inside and outside, great scale and 
intimate scale, anticipation and revelation; we 
juxtapose landscape elements so that in the end 
a rich, living tapestry is woven out of the rela- 
tionship of simple things. 


Rehabilitation of Old Dethi 


There are probably as many views on what to 
do with Old Delhi as there are observers. Briefly 
I can see three attitudes: 

(1) Leave it alone as much as possible. After 
connecting up the remaining houses for sewerage 
and creating a bit of open space where obsolete 
property collapses leave it to develop in its 
own inscrutible way. 

(2) Pull the lot down and rebuild a modern 
city. It is too crowded and decayed. The streets 
are too narrow. It is hopeless. 

(3) Put it right. 

I am a put-righter. My reason is simple. It seems 
to me that here there is a unity and homogeneity 
between man and his environment which is 
genuine, it is worth something, and to pull it 
down would be wrong. To leave it alone when 
development is occurring all round it is to give 
it the death sentence. I feel we have to put it 
right. The sore points apart from the obvious 
ones of dereliction, slum property and sewerage 
concern 

(a) Industry. 

(b) Traffic. 

(c) Overcrowding. 

The average building height is, I am told, 
two storeys. In view of the position of Old Delhi 
in the capital of India and the land values this is 
too low and will crack sooner or later. Traffic 
conditions inside the old city are appalling. There 
are about twelve different road users: trams, 
buses, private cars, lorries, motorcycle rickshaws, 
bicycle rickshaws, tongas, cycles, bullock carts, 
sacred cows, pedestrians. The roads themselves, 
with one or two exceptions, cannot take two-way 
wheeled traffic. People who live inside Old Delhi 
and own motor cars are at some difficulty to know 
where to park them. Some form of traffic rationali- 
zation is inevitable even if that rationalization is 
to close the old city to wheeled traffic. Then there 
is the industry of Old Delhi, this is carried out 
with precision lathes and all modern tools almost 
literally on the pavement. On top are the houses. 
This picture does not include the shops and offices, 
the sudden stillness of the courtyards of mosques 
and the herds of buffalo. 

In face of this what can we do except increase 
the height of buildings in the form of flats to relieve 
congestion, open up wider traffic routes and zone 
industry into proper rentable factories. 

In this way I feel we would destroy a great deal 


Characteristic view of the development of the Old City. 








of the homogeneity of the old city. By moving 
people from the ground up into the air in flats we 
disassociate them from the life of the ground. By 
widening the streets we turn le off the roads 
which are the life of the town; the roads become 
untenable. By grouping industry into factories we 
begin the disintegration of the unity, we take the 
men away. 

You will say to me: All these things are common 
practice to you. You live in ten-storey blocks of 
flats, you go to work in the morning and come 
home in the evening. Your streets are full of cars. 
I know; I don’t like it. I am not concerned with 
the preservation of physical things but the creation 
of an integrated community. It is significant 
that there is hardly any crime in Old Delhi. 


Schematic plan and section of the old city showing 
proposed multilevel development. 
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I propose that whilst it is inevitable and desir- 
able for the buildings to rise from an average of 
two storeys to an average of four the public 
circulation and recreational space be drawn up- 
wards also so that the families in flats are not 
isolated from the ground. In other words, we plan 
in three dimensions, not two. We create an 
artificial hill town in which the different levels 
are unobtrusively linked by shopping streets 
which are, in fact. ramps. 

If, for instance, we create alternative levels of 
circulation then traffic will sort itself out. If, 
instead of zoning workshops to one particular 
place they are arranged at suitable levels then 
they remain efficient and integrated. Open space 
and recreations need not necessarily be on the 
ground. They can be twenty feet up, or higher, 
thus developing social life at different levels and 
tying all together. 


Chandni Chowk 

Chandni Chowk is the main shopping and 
commercial street in Old Delhi. Threequarters of 
a mile long it runs straight east and west 
between the Fatipur Mosque and the Red Fort. 
It has a dusty and faded elegance and colossal 
vitality. It is one of the very few streets in Delhi 
which has scale and incident. 

In considering the attitude of people towards 
their environment one of the active forces is that 
of possession. There is for instance static posses- 
sion; the group of people sitting in the open in 
the favourite place. By tradition and usage there 
are usually recognized places of meeting in town 
and village. Second, there are those places which 
seem to precipitate the formation of groups, areas 
of viscosity such as shopping streets where people 
are always meeting friends or business associates 
and loitering for a chat. Thirdly there is possession 
in movement where someone might colonize or 
occupy a favoured line. Close to the parapet of 
a bridge, for instance, is one such line favoured 
for its view and immediacy. 

Chandni Chowk fails into the second category, 
it is a place of viscosity and consequently we 
should design for this behaviour. First then the 
somewhat ragged avenue of trees should be 
completed by new planting both for the welcome 
shade and for the fact that a tree is a vertical 
object; you can lean against it or put a seat round 
it; it becomes an aid to street sociability. Secondly, 
Chandni Chowk is a straight street, a corridor 
street, and this does not excite sympathy. What 
is needed is enclosure of some sort to provide the 
background for the group. The space needed 
could be obtained by widening the street but 
this would not give the required intimacy of 
enclosure. The solution put forward is to regard the 
north side of the street as a tall cliff but the south 
or shaded side as a cliff with caves. We do not widen 


Top right, the new approach to the Jama Masjid and 
Red Fort unified by screened vista. Centre right, pro- 
posed landscape treatment of the Mosque. Bottom 
right, penetration to immediate neighbourhood of the 
Mosque reveals intense activity and trade. Below, plan 
and proposal for area between Red Fort and Mosque. 
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the street but where there is a derelict property 
it is removed and turned into an alcove, into a 
small courtyard open to the street with trees 
and shade if necessary. 

Old Delhi consists of small streets and court- 
yards and the development proposed would 
penetrate to this level. It would be the precise 
opposite to Haussmann. This then is the functional 
disposition of the street. 


The Jama Masjid and Red Fort 

Jama Masjid, the great mosque, lies in Old Delhi 
but faces the Red Fort across a wide stretch of 
parkland. There are thus two main problems, 
first the siting of the mosque in the old town, 
the sort of enclosure and development necessary, 
and second the scenic possibilities of the mosque 
and Red Fort together. 

There is little need to underline the concentra- 
tions of retail activity, the narrowness of street 
and alley and their crowding, the distracting noises 
and signs. What is so staggering is the minute 
concentration: there is, for instance, a row of 
booths in the shadow of Jama Masjid which is 
devoted to the motor car accessory trade. In one 
of these little boxes about five feet cube sits a 
cross legged dealer, a ray of light penetrates the 
roof. The box is lined, floor and walls, with 
speedometers, there must be about 600 or 700. 
After observing booth after booth of equal intri- 
eacy and concentration but of varied accessories 
the mind begins to boggle. In the centre of all 
stands the red sandstone mosque of Jama Masjid, 
the largest in India. The entrances, some 20 feet 
above the street level, are approached by steps 
rising out of the mass of stalls. On these red sand- 
stone steps lie sleeping figures, some wrapped up 
like mummies. Contemplative goats recline there. 
On the top are families washing and sleeping 
The floor is red with spittle You take your shoes 
off and go into the mosque and the miracle hap- 
pens. Suddenly you are in silence, you are clean 
and almost alone in a vast open courtyard about 
850 feet square. Instead of the smell of urine 
there is only the vast, pure blue of the sky. The 
courtyard, paved in red sandstone, is surrounded 
by open arcading on three sides and on the fourth 
stand the three domes and twin minars. Unlike 
a mosque at ground level you can see out of this 
raised courtyard. 

Turn now to the park. Here are two great monu- 
ments facing each other across a stretch of green 
which is bisected by the northbound road. The 
junction of the park and the Red Fort is clean, 
dramatic and immediate because of the moat 
which hides the actual junction and lets the 
undulating turf make visual contact with the red 
sandstone in a natural, almost calligraphic way. 
What we must do is to achieve the same contact 
of the turf with the Jama Masjid and to tailor the 
road into the park so that there is just one great 
continuous sweep of green uniting the two monu- 
ments across the great distance. I propose to do 
this by artificially ramping up the park slightly 
as it approaches Jama Masjid sufficiently to hide 
the market and give a clean, uncompromised 
edge, and by planting a screen of royal palms 
which will unite the scene into a great screened 
vista. 

Consider the place of Jama Masjid in the 
internal disposition of Old Delhi. The first out- 
standing fact is the existence of this magic, 
elevated plane; this vast, quiet courtyard. Link 
this to previous proposals concerning the rehabili- 
tation of Old Delhi, the advocacy of a multi-level 
development to preserve the integrity of the social 
structure, and the prospect is exciting. Can we 
but create public spaces at the same level as the 
courtyard, however tiny or distant, then the 
power of the courtyard will leap across the 
intervening space, across the noise and turbulence 
below, like an electrical discharge. Hence the 
gambit of raising the entry to the square from the 
Red Fort area so that access to the upper level is 
natural and easy. In this way, gradually we 
attempt to join and link and bring all the city 
into a significant relationship. 


Neighbourhood Centres 

A lonely group of fishermen live in a savage 
valley in Spitzbergen. Their little houses cling 
to the indifferent surface of the great rock masses 
like lichen on a boulder tossed carelessly down a 
cataract a million years ago. In this vast desolation 
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of naked rock, in the hopelessness and sterility 
they have their homes. Outside their homes they 
have erected posts on which cross pieces are fixed, 
these have no religious significance. As the 
fishermen come home the great wall of the valley 
dominates everything but as they walk on and 
come closer the crosses, the rough man-made 
constructions, gradually rise up into the silhouette 
and overcome the alien mountains. 

It is in this perilous sense that man’s home is 
more than economics, it is not only a roof but a 


In the desert, the neighbourhood is encountered as sculpture. 


cross raised up against emptiness and desperation 
and anonymity. If we can imagine a synthesis 
of the cross and the roof we are near to under- 
standing the purpose and scope of civic design. 
It may seem odd to begin our account of a 
neighbourhood centre by describing the roads 
that lead to and from it but I want to try to put 
forward the idea of a centre as being a place, a 
locality, a personality, an object like sculpture 
encountered on the road. It is made of brick and 
steel, plaster and paint. The road we are on is 
one thing, it is a means of getting from A to B, 
it is not desirable or necessary to have it hemmed 
in with bazaars and ribbon development. The 
road should run through the belt of parkland free 








A neighbourhood centre. 

and uncomplicated but over there, out across 
the field is a white wall which appears to enclose 
a village. It isn’t a village but it has that effect, 
the effect of being an incident on the route 





Building up from place to place. 


because the wall is not parallel to the road but 
obeys a different internal discipline. The road 
landscape with its sweep of turf, its trees and its 
rocky outcrops is one thing and the habitation is 
another. The wall varies in height and composition, 














Here it is windowed and clearly part of houses, 
































































there it is plain and we see palms and fruit trees 
over it. Gates and openings occur leading to the 
interior life which to us is still invisible but its 
existence is manifested by the towers and domes 
visible above the wall. We are here and it is There. 
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Suddenly the wall juts out at right 
the road penetrates into the hitherto 
structure. We are in the civic centre, the sea’ 
local government, of big shops, of factories 
entertainment. This brief i 
the habitation to us, it gives us seale, colour and 
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vitality of the development. It is a nodal point 
in the journey for we can use the centre, stop 
and wander about, buy things and visit. 

Now start again, start in a new house, one of 
the humble houses that go to create the habitation. 
We are here in a courtyard, it is open to the sky. 
It is the atrium and contains the door from the 
street, the fireplace, the shade tree or the means 
of shade, it contains a door leading to water and 
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Two sketches of common ground. 
are a sufficien 


sanitation. Off the main t 
number of private rooms. is the first and 
greatest of a conte it is sky and fire, water and sleep, 


conversation and worship. The 
reigns inside the courtyard but open 
door and we enter a large space created 
walls of ten or twelve houses, it is a street 
a space which is collectively owned by the 
who live round it. It is here that the 
becomes part of the community because 
they meet and chat and help each other. 
several of these spaces will lead into a local 
with temple, shops and bus stop. In this 
build up ons place to place, from domestic 
yard to the common ground of neigh i 
from this to the places of commerce and 
and trade. Yet all is kept in all has a 
of place and belonging right up to the civic 
itself. 
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Offices and Showrooms in Seven Dials, London 





architects: Basil Spence and Partners 


architects for lighting showroom interior: John and Sylvia Reid 





Thorn ‘House is the _ head- 
quarters of a group of elec- 
trical companies, one of 
whose subsidiaries specialises 
in light-fittings. Apart from 
the great showpiece in the 
entrance hall (see over) the 
illustrations on this’ page 
sample the range of lighting 
techniques employed for dis- 
play and_ special _ effects 
throughout the building. 
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1, the entrance hall of Thorn House 
Thorn House| Entrance Hall ) 
seen from the covered patio under the 


architects ;: Basil Spence and Partners tower-block. The hall is a box with 
two walls of glass in dark bronze 
mullions, one rendered wal! (left) and 
one faced in polished Derbydene 
marble covering the lift-shafts 

2, an early sketch for the patio and 


hall, by Andrew Renton, the partner 
in charge—the optical effect of the 


airy 





wth ill 


slatted canopy guiding the eye t« 
the lift-doors was replaced 
the processional grouping of the 
fittings on the ceiling of the hal! 
3, the hall and patio seen from 
window on the secondary stair (show 
room side) 

199 








4, the light-fittings 


hall 
up 


the entrance 


cylinder, bent 
metal (the 
aluminium, 
side, 


the 


amount of 


siot down 
certain 
glitter, and 


forms of 


the 


1 from the 
floor is f 


have an 


the f 
4. The 
The col 


exposed ag ate finish 


view down into 


same viewpoint as 


marble mosaic imns 


selected for 
the 
ol 
formwork 
of 
black 
leather 


its colour texture, exposure 


by the retardants 


to 


ced use 


prot 


applied special The 


reception desk is Kellymount 


marble carried on angle iron 


the seats are covered 


legs, 


their wooden frames cantilevered 


from the window-mullions 





material 


in the ce 


each 


from t 


Va 


thro 
light 


side-lighting 


the 


shac 


wo s 


ries 


etc.), leaving a 


ugh 


esc 


other 


siling 


apes, 


of 
le is a 
heets of 
copper, 
narrow 
which a 
to 
to 


shades 


the 
planks 


5. close-up of shades and ceiling 
of 
with shingle-faced black concrete tiles 
The 


pended from a grid of 


latter is exposed concrete 


lights are 


sus- 


duct- 


between them 
standard 
ing carried by strap-metal hangers 

6, the lights, reflected in the glass wall 
This view 


gives, 


of the entrance hall 
in the opposite 


the view 


better than 


direction, a sense of the ‘processional’ 
arrangement of the lights, and also 
gives remarkable testimony to the 
setting-out of the work—the reflection 
of the structural column corresponds 
exactly with the position of the real- 
column beyond the glass, and not 
even the presence of reflected lights 
reveals any doubling of the edges. 











Thorn House/| Standard Office-Floors 


architects : Basil Spence and Partners 
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8, the standard office-floors of the main 


tower-block are identical above the 
first and are ‘designed-empty’ but fu 
equipped with lights and _ services 
Ceilings (of removable perforated 
panels), lighting, service-outlets 
fenestration and even the patter: 
the floor-covering. all answer ti 
standard modular dimensional gri 

9, at the core of each standard floor 
is a standard group of services: the 
are, from left to right. pinboard ar 
heater (this area becomes a corri 
when the floor is partitioned off 

the radiator warms the _ corrid 


space) standard fire-equipment 





station, access doors for vertica 
doors to secondary stairs—the 
stairs are at the end of the block 
10, the standard partitioning, de 
by the architects, is hardwood frame 
and answers exactly to the 
grid on floor and ceiling. The 
panels of the partitioning i: ide 
besides the door-unit and half-glaze 
units seen here pinboar 
standard filing cabinet or locker 
ll, on the window-wa the modular 
grid is interrupted by the structur 
columns and the mullions at half-sp 
Heaters run continuously beneatl 
the windows and the venetian 
are in modular lengths—hence the 
control rods by every vertica 
bar—and can be wound up above 
level of the false ceiling. top left 
12. sign board facing the lifts on the 
highest occupied floor of the buildins 
the executive twelfth. A imilar 


panel, with lettering designed by J 





Kinneir, faces the lifts on all othe: 
floors. Two special light-fittings fri 

this floor are seen on page 121—the 
chairman’s room, top right. and the 


boardroom, centre left 
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Thorn House | Showrooms 


rchitects 


John and Sylvia Reid 





fittings 





palrs 


some have 


th: 


(as Wli 


risen to 


it have 





and the selection is effected through 
a computer behind the hardwood 
panelling in 14, while the dialling head 
be wander-plugged at different 
points in the showroom. 


may 



































13, the overhead display ol! ight balancing one another 
fittir in the upper showroom be seen, top right 
a are contained within a deeply- balance the three 
boxed ceiling structure with motors been lowered). Each fitting 
ind winding gear above ounter from the dialling-head 
L 
q 
© . s 
_—, ? Lt 
as =) 
——— 
———4 
> a 
. . = = 
10 20 30 
ms a 


special demonstrat 


verhead display 














; 


15, the white terrazzo path tha 


+ 





traverses the sea-weed green carpet 





the radio and television showspace or 


the upper floor—together with the 






matching panels of natural-grained 





fibrous plaster above it—forms, so 





speak, a psychological corridor 





through the radio section to the light 





ing-displays beyond 





16, view into the television rotund 





seen from the opposite side in 15. The 





central floor of the rotunda rotate 





under power, enabling groups < 





seated clients to be brought to face 





different TV sets in turn 





17, close-up of stairs and balustrade 





The treads are precast Z-shaped uni 





as shown, in reinforced terrazzo and 





bolted through the precast stair-bean 





seen in 18 below. The balustrade is 





satin-finish stainless steel. and armour 
plate glass. with black PVC handrai 
18, the stairs, from the lower show 







room ; the suspended lighting-canop\ 





is in fibrous plaster, studded with 24 





volt bulbs in a random pattern—see 





illustration at lower right, page 121 




















Thorn House | Showrooms 





display of street-lamp heads at the can be visually isolated from the rest 





the upper showroom—the end of the rer showroom by venetian 


the overhead display is seen top blinds, the degree of isolation being 


right. The fioor is of pebble-marble 
back wall f grey the slats, which are white on one side 


controlled by adjusting the angle of 

and the 
Venetian blinds, here seen black on the other. 

ndows 23, the auditorium, with the blinds 


mosak 
lowered, cover al] the main w 
on both floors, and are controlled from raised. The back screen-wall and the 





three panels, such as that seen in 14, fan-shaped sounding-board are faced 
tilting of the slats, and the in reddish panga-panga, and the carpet- 


the blind ing on this floor is charcoal grey. The 


both the 
raising and lowering of 
being power-operated seating is described over the page 
20, skir detail from 19; the 

steel, as is 
the plug-plate, which is of a pattern 
standardized tl ighout the show 
room. When the 


the socket is cov 


sma auditorium demon 


stration-theatre n the lower floor 


22 
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1, the seats in the auditorium/de- 
monstration theatre in Thorn House 
represent an instructive example of 
operations in the margin of mass- 
production. The seat shells them- 
selves are the familiar and standard 
ones from the Charles Eames glass- 
fibre-polyester dining/office chair; 
the carrier brackets immediately be- 
low the seat, together with the rub- 
ber pads, are equally standard and 
come from the office-swivelling ver- 
sion of this chair. Everything so far 
is serially produced, catalogued 
equipment and offers the price ad- 
vantages associated with mass-pro- 
duced goods drawn from stock. Be- 
low this point, the rest of the seat 
structure is purpose made—in so far 
as there is any structure, for the 
lower three rows of seats are 
spigoted directly into sockets let 
into the steps of the “ amphitheatre.” 
The highest row, however, is brack- 
eted forward from the back wall of 
the auditorium 

2, the brackets, fabricated in steel 
by the sub-contractors for the audi- 
torium, are passed through the built- 
up wall from behind, and have a 
massive back-plate which is bolted 
directly to the vertical studding of 
the wall 


Thorn 


rchitects 


House | Auditorium Seating 


John and Sylvia Reid 
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No. 215. One of Wilson’s large Coupled Express 
Built 1853 for the ¥.N. and BR. a 





EARLY IRON He 


Generations of Functionalists have pointed to English locomotives of the ninetes 
that simple, unaffected engineering design has the same classic elegance as an t 
should possess. But how simple or unaffected? Mr. Cole's brief analyses of the 

founders of the splendid nineteenth-century tradition, shows that one was an ai 
the other persistently used architectural motifs, as in the drawing above, 1. © 





1, CHARLES BEYER | Afterwards he worked as a j and for giving the <dctails cai 
draughtsman in the Hanhold en- | consideration, and it is said 
works ta Beyer designed many of 
The earliest locomotives of such | won a sort of tra ives before 
railways as the Stockton and | ship to England to A 
Darlington were clumsy assemblies | buildings, but cotton mill | after that. These designs 
of parts lacking form and coarse | machinery. Here he met Richard | standard passenger aod 
in detail, and it is measurably due | Roberts, of the Powe” te en- | engines which were very 
to Charles Beyer that British | gineering firm of Sharp, Roberts | in service and were 
locomotive design became both | & Co., and a year later, having with minor 
functionally and aesthetically the decided an unsympsthetic Saxony many different railways. 
best in the world over a large part | was not worth staying in, n 
of the nineteenth century. persuaded Roberts to take him | had concave curved caps 
was born in Saxony in pada Daman segues 


Hh 
| 


1818, the son of a poor weaver, | from necessity or had ro 
and was apprenticed to a weaver | abandoned architecture for en- | drums with hemispherical tops 
at an early age. As a child, bis | gincering. bases, and sometimes. # 
great enjoyment was in drawing in 1888 Sharp’s, hitherto a Ghia with s tek inceth ot thie 
and modelling buildings, and, | general engincering firm — rather like a crinoline. The cum 
coming at the age of 12 under the cotton mill i} of the framing, splashers, & 
spare-time of an efchi- | mac tools, began to an | railings round the footplate w 


tect, hic t, thus developed, | interest in railway engines, and | also carefully considered, 2, 

gine 3ES 0 chee after 1888 started to build them | the i 1 

has bgp at Dresden, where he | in relatively large mumbers. | applied to manufacturer? | 
studied architecture for four years | Roberts found that Beyer had a» | general—were themselves 

in great poverty and by | gift for otganising various | executed, bearing comparison W 

what the course had to offer. | components into a shapely whole | engravings like those ix 
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Generations of Functionalists have pointed to English locomotives of the ni 
that simple, unaffected engineering design has the same classic elegance as an dé 
should possess. But how simple or unaffected? Mr. Cole’s brief analyses of the het 
founders of the splendid nineteenth-century tradition, shows that one was an 
the other persistently used architectural motifs, as in the drawing above, 1. 


1, CHARLES BEYER 


y in 
1818, the son of a poor weaver, 
and was apprenticed to a weaver 
at an early age. As a child, his 
great enjoyment was in drawing 
and 


buildings, and, 
coming at the age of 12 under the 
spare-time guidance of an archi- 


it, thus developed, 


in great poverty and 
what the course 
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Built 1853 for the Y.N. and B.R. 


EARLY IRON HOI 


abandoned pe for en- 


gineering. 

In 1838 Sharp’s, hitherto a 
general engineering firm 
mostly cotton mill 
machine tools, began to an 
interest in railway and 
after 1888 started to build them 
in relatively large numbers. 
Roberts found that had a 
gift for organising r various 
components into a shapely whole 
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2, DAVID JOY AND £. B. WILSON 
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OFFICES IN SEVEN DIALS, LONDON 


{RCHITECTS: BASIL SPENCE AND PARTNERS 


Only the exterior of this important office block, right-angles to the street, rises from the centre of a corner 
occupied by Thorn Electric, is shown on these pages. site in Upper St. Martin’s Lane. A long low showroom faces 
The interior of the building is fully described in Interior the street. There is a basement car-park and a landscaped 


Design on pages 121-128. A 190 ft. high slab block, set at forecourt at ground level extends under the tower and covers 








oP es 4 “ 
1, looking across the forecourt, beneath the open ground floor of the building. 


Offices in Seven Dials, London 


most of the site. The structure is of reinforced concret« 
and the tower block is supported by eighteen columns 
resting on block foundations on the London clay 

The basement is entered by a two-way ramp, and 
contains all the building services, including pressurized 
cold water tanks, electric power and telephone substations 
and oil-fired boilers, as well as parking space for forty 
cars. 

The two-storey showroom, extending partly under the 
tower, was specially designed by John and Sylvia Reid 
for the display and demonstration of electrical equipment 
and is air-conditioned and acoustically controlled. 

The north and south walls of the office tower are 
continuously glazed between horizontal bands of dark 
grey glass mosaic; non-actinic glass in the upper panes 
reduces direct heat from the sun. The east wall of the 
tower fronting St. Martin’s Lane is faced with Derbyshire 
stone. It is to carry a work of sculpture by Geoffrey 
Clarke which was not yet in position when these 


photographs were taken. 





2, looking along the ground floor of the St. Martin’s Lane 
front. 3, general view. The fixing for the future sculpture 
can be seen on the flank wall. 4, on the roof, showing exposed 


concrete frame. 

















ground floor pian 





The Architectural Review February 1960 


Moc specifies 


Copperad 


oe 
brs these outright advantages 
window sills in a continuous run—has clean, 
tall. No special installation is necessary. No 


carried out by means of clips and spring fixings. 
s run of heating equipment permits partitions 


mperature adjustment to individual taste. 
advantages of Sill-Line please contact your 


the most progressive name 
in the science of heating and cooling 





COPPERAD LTD., COLNBROOK, BUCKS. 
TELEPHONE: COLNBROOK 2521. TELEGRAMS: COPPERAD, COLNBROOK 








The Architectural Review February 1960 


SUSPENDED CEILINGS BY 
[RAF TSELE LIMITED 


INSULATION DIVISION 













Specialists Te 


SUSPENDED CEILINGS, THERMAL AND 
STRUCTURAL INSULATION, ACOUSTICAL 
CORRECTION AND SOUND DEADENING 





Engineer and General Manager, Tees Valley Water Board. 
Architect: Ronald Cowan, A.R.1.B.A., Stockton-on-Tees. 
General Contractors: Sir Lindsay Parkinson at Co. Ltd. 


| = » ty ’ Engineer: T.S.R. Winter, M. Inst. C.E., A.M. Inst. WE. 


I/lustrated: Suspended ceiling installed in Broken Scar Pumping 
Station, Darlington. The scheme is carried out in 24” x 24” x }” 

UNITEX™” acoustic tiles treated with fire retardant with 
beam casings of }" ““UNITEX” Insulation Board. Ceiling 
suspended from ““T”’ sections spanning between concrete beam 
casing at 11’ centres. Acoustic tiles employed to correct high- 
frequency sound conditions. Panels fixed with the “* MeTcO” 
“C” HOOK Metal Fixing System, all metalwork concealed. 


Draftsele Limited (Insulation Division) are equipped to undertake 
contracts of any size for the installation of suspended ceilings in 
any part of the United Kingdom. A preliminary consultation can 
be arranged on request without obligation. 


Telephone : 2-3696 


DRAFTSELE LIMITED (insutation pivision) 44 DEAN STREET, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, | 
Associate Company: DRAFTSELE (London) LTD., 47 The Parade, Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. Telephone 1771 


IXxIV 





5, the gable end, with 
two-storey studio 
window divided by 
a timber transome. 
6, 7 and 8, three 
studio interiors, 
showing the open 
timber stair to the 
gallery (beneath 
which is the kitchen- 
dining room seen 
in 6) and the central 
brick chimney. 
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HOUSE AT MONKS ELEIGH, SUFFOLK 


ARCHITECT: PHILLIP DOWSON 


in association with Steane, Shipman & Cantacuzino 


The site is on a north-sloping hill by the edge of an 
old sand-pit, which has been used to form a sheltered 
dell, overlooked by the external terrace of the studio. 

The steep-pitched roof, which is a local tradition, rests 
on a dwarf wall carried on the site slab, and is constructed 
with a series of A frames at 2-foot centres. These are 


designed so that the tie and purlin support point divides 

















first floer plan 
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House at Monks Eleigh 


9, detail at top of gallery stair, 
a yon : : with chimney behind. The 
size to a minimum. Timber columns at 10-foot centres main bedroom is reached from 


the rafter into three equal parts, cutting down the rafter 


support the purlins. There are also diagonal wind braces this gallery. 10, the house 

within the roof. lighted within. 
Windows in the roof are top hung with friction stays, 

shutting on to the rafters, which at these points are exposed, 

with lead gutters at the window head to discharge water 

clear of the glass. The roof is insulated with glass wool 

and covered with clay tiles; the ceiling is plasterboard 

and plastered. 
The main south window, screened by a 4 feet overhang, 

has a timber venetian blind pulling up from a blind box 

formed in the main transome at door-head height. The 

two-storey section at the rear has a bedroom, bathroom, 

cloakroom and iarge kitchen-dining room on the ground 

floor, and an additional bedroom and gallery overlooking 

the studio on the first floor. The main chimney is of 

fair-faced brickwork with a wide brick bearth and forms 


the focus to the whole house. 





OFFICES IN SOHO, LONDON 


ARCHITECT: DOUGLAS STEPHEN 


These offices in a cul-de-sac off Dean Street have a 
ground-floor showroom, three floors of offices, two two- 
bedroomed flats set back on the top floor and garage space 


in the basement. The structure is of reinforced concrete 





with glazed infilling under window panels. Brick infilling 11, from the yard, 
is dark silver-grey. The upper frame of the building is looking through _ the 
archway into Dean 
Street. 12, ground floor 
showrooms, with sur- 
finished in terrazzo with plastered walls and soffite, with round of marble-faced 
glass balustrades and a chromium plated steel handrail. slabs. 


faced in white ceramic mosaic and the lower section has 


an exposed aggregate marble slab facing. The staircase is 
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ground floor plan 
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FIBREGLASS ROOF BOARD 


first-class insulation unaffected by time and moisture 


Fibreglass Roof Board is permanent. It will not rot; it 
will not warp; it will not swell. And, over the years, its 
insulation value stays every bit as high as when the board 
was first installed. 

How high is that? Very high indecd! The thermal conduc- 
tivity of Fibreglass Roof Board is 0-23 B.t.u. in/ft?h deg. F 
at 55°F mean. A } thickness, for example, offers the same 
thermal resistance as 1 of most alternative materials. 


Fibreglass Roof Board is as strong as it is light. It 
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cuts readily, fits tightly and is extremely casy to fix, ready 
to be covered in the normal way with mastic asphalt or 
built-up roofing. 


Full details on request, of course 





LANCS 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, 


1960 














The 
include 


miscellany 


which 


name implies, 


though 


course, 
to 


of 


subjects marginal 


EXHIBITIONS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
In the largest one-man show of sculp- 
ture that has been held in London for 
several years, the bronzes of Jacques 
Lipchitz confronted us with a number 
of unusually demonstrative encoun- 
ters between mother and child, father and 
prodigal, Europa and bull, man and bird, 
etc., which were nevertheless overshadowed 
by the highly dramatic encounter between 
the two halves of his career, between the 
impassive cuts from the cubist cake and 
the impassioned shake-outs from a neo- 
baroque eel-tank. The show itself came 
nearer than any item in it to Lipchitz’s 
idea for a sculptural encounter between the 
cold of the 
naked body of Andromeda. 
I find that my reaction to this idea for 
a Perseus and Andromeda (Lipchitz, by 
the way, says that he thought of it at the 
of 
maquette, no longer in existence) reflects 
my attitude to the exhibition. I don’t wish 


armour Perseus and warm 


outset his career and made a small 


to identify myself with either of the lovers, 
but think that I might not be unresponsive 
in the role of sado-masochistic 
likewise, I found that half of the spectacle 
at the Tate was too cold and the other half 
too hot. I didn’t but 
was fascinated by the juxtaposition. 

This division in his work has given him 


witness: 


favour either half, 


two separate reputations. In France, dur- 
ing the early twenties, he achieved fame 
ar one of the leading sculptors of the cubist 
movement, but for many years he has been 
working in a style that might be described 
as lyrical expressionism and the work of 
this kind has brought him immense popu- 
larity in America. 

A large number of the cubist sculptures 
shown at the Tate were four-sided reliefs 
with the of the bor- 
rowed, without a glimmer of inventiveness, 


statement theme 


from cubist painting—concentrated in the 
frontal view, and for this reason the wall 
reliefs of still life subjects looked rather 
less arbitrary than the thicker pieces. All 
the same, I think that the catalogue should 
have mentioned that in most cases Lip- 
chitz’s early cubist works were stone carv- 
ings and that we were being shown bronze 
casts of them, made at a later date to 
satisfy museum demands for souvenirs of 
the cubist period, for I am quite certain 
that the are 
objects than the casts, which have an 


original carvings livelier 
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will 
it. 


that 
to 


miscellany 
nevertheless 


architectural one 


are vital 


But the fact 
remains that they did not make a serious 
to Com- 
pared with Picasso’s little bronze of a 


unpleasantly cheesy look. 


contribution cubist sculpture. 
and his occasional! con- 
the he 
designed for the Managers in Cocteau’s 
Parade. 


footnote to the history of cubist painting. 


glass of absinthe 


structions and cardboard suits 


they are no more than a belated 


They were no wiser for coming after the 
event, and made no discoveries, but they 
and 

of 


authority that gives them period quaint- 


were done with great solemnity, 


assumed a deliciously comical air 
ness. It is usual to praise them for their 
discipline and intellectual coherence, but 
they abound in obscurities and ambigui- 
ties; a seated man looks like a pair of 
full-length 


figure. They are at their best when they 


lovers, a head resembles a 


are invaded by an unintended, dada-like 
humour, as in ‘Seated Man with Guitar,’ 1, 
when considered 


which looks more lucid 


as a bird personage haunted by an owlish 


ancestor. 


The obscurities in these static blocks are 
their link with the later works, which are 
usually recommended for their surging 
vitality and their ebullient celebration of 
mother love, rape and blood sacrifice. In 
essence, these later works appear to me 
to be elaborate and incoherent substitutes 
for the winged phalli of the ancients. Lip- 
chitz makes his symbolical figures out of 
fat ropes of clay that tie his ideas about 
aspiration and to 
nightmares. Such figures as ‘Inspiration,’ 


abundance erection 
2. seem to me to be sexual rhetoric, and 
the weleoming hand that pops out from 
this twisting, quivering pillar suggests that 





| 
| 









Victorian 


the sculptor has converted a 
personification of Charity to a belief in the 
instinctual drives. An alternative title for 
this one might be ‘I can’t give you any- 
thing but lust, baby.’ ‘His world,’ writes 
Bernard Dorival in the catalogue, ‘is 
governed by a play of sweeping effects 
which capture the crowd by their blare 
and shock.’ It is meant as praise, and 
would seem to be all too true. 

The exhibition called ‘Sculpture of the 
Tellem and Dogon’ held at the Hanover 
Gallery differentiates between two kinds 
of tribal work found in the high cliffs of 
Bandiagara overlooking the Sudanese plain 
in a bend of the upper Niger, about 180 
miles south of Timbuctoo. As far as one 
can make out from the very faint thread 
of information that runs through the 
poetic text provided by Jacques Damaise, 
the Dogon have lived in this terrain for 
something like 400 years and the Tellem 
were there before them, Apparently the 
Tellem tribe is extinct and the only clue 
to its existence the sculpture which is in a 
less ‘humanistic’ style than that of the 
Degon tribe. We are not told how the 
extinct tribe came to be known as “Tellem’ 
or on what grounds some pieces which 
have certain Dogon characteristics are 
attributed to Tellem, but apart from a few 
borderline cases the Tellem works make a 
distinctive group. The Dogon style is well 
known and the pieces included in the show 
were no doubt there to point up the 
difference. 

The Tellem works are for the most part 
highly simplified standing figures with 
arms raised up straight above the head, 3. 
Many of them have no hands and thie 





raised arms terminate in a solid block, 
leaving a rectangular or dagger-shaped 
hole above the head. In figures where the 
arms are not sealed off the hands have no 
fingers and are represented by a flat, 
diagonal palms-out cut. They all curve 
slightly backwards as if pressing against 
an invisible wind. They are made of wood, 
but some of them bear a thick incrustation 
that gives them the look of having been 
carved out of volcanic stone. This incrusta- 
tion is said to have been formed by 
countless libations of a paste of ground 
millet and blood, so they would seem to 
have been very thoroughly involved in 
ceremonial sacrifices. They are perhaps 
more primitive than the work of the Dogon. 
Jacques Damaise says they are abstrac- 
tions which ‘stem direct from the soul.’ 
He also says that they have ‘the eternal 
feeling of life emerging into form,’ and I 
think I understand what he means by this. 
They are the very opposite of the Lipchitz 





figures, for whereas the Tellem seem to be 
coming into human shape before our eyes, 
the Lipchitz figures seem to be dissolving 
into undifferentiated matter. The Tellem 
were involved in blood sacrifice but Lip- 
chitz simply toys voluptuously with the 
idea of it. The Tellem 
stained and discoloured by blood but they 


figures may be 
are not marked by anarchy, and Damaise 
deserves the last word: ‘they reveal,’ he 
says ‘man’s capacity for salvaging himself 
from chaos, even if it means through 
blood.’ 

This followed at the 
Hanover Gallery by the recent paintings 
of Stefan Knapp. He makes pleasantly 
decorative play with clusters of spherical 


exhibition was 


forms which seem sometimes to be half- 
immersed in memories of art nouveau lils 


al 


ponds, 4, and sometimes to be hovering, 
without evil intent, just outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. These themes are modish and 
yet old-fashioned, but in some of them the 
colour, no doubt as a result of his heroic 


experiments with large-scale enamels, is 


quite wonderfully light and pure. 
The latest of Arthur Tooth & Sons’ 
‘Recent Acquisitions’ shows ranges from 


Guardi to Picasso and includes Samuel 


























Scott’s neat record of ‘The Reappearance 
of Halley’s Comet in 1759,’ 5, an earth 
bound glimpse of outer-space activity 
which achieves a more impressive sense of 
far-offness than the vacant textures with 
which some of our abstractionists try to 
obtain the sensation of being out there. 
Mr. Graham Reid, the son of a famous 
charmingly 
Street, and 


opened a 
intimate Cork 
intends to specialize in nineteenth and 


art dealer, has 
gallery in 


twentieth-century drawings. His inaugural 
show is admirable in quality and catho 
licity and the twenty-five works on view 
included many famous signatures. Among 
the more modest works were Paul Nash’s 
delightful little watercolour from the series 
painted as illustrations for “The Garden of 
Cyrus,’ a precise little pen drawing of 
flowers by Roger de la Fresnaye, which 
had a faint touch of Redon about it, and 
watercolour of two 


a Constantin Guys 


horsemen and a coach, 6, which was in 


unusually full colour. 


a 
Oe, 


The Arthur Jeffress Gallery has been 
showing an interesting group of etchings 


by the nineteenth-century artist J. J. 
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D073 PRT Py CURTAIN TRACK | 


A strong, reliable curtain track made in brass or alu- 
minium and sold complete with all the necessary fittings. 
Specially designed fixing brackets enable the track to be 
locked rigidly in position by just a turn of a single front 
facing screw. Specify also ‘Rufflette’ Brand Cord Control 
for straight or bay windows to meet the ever-growing 
deinand for this type of curtain operation. 


otitis i 04:24 DOUBLE TRACK 


The permanent cord-controlled track system with con- 
cealed mechanism. Nylon gliders ensure smooth and 
silent operation and the clean lines and smooth contour 
of the track fitted flush to the ceiling or lintel provides 
the neatest ever method of curtain suspension for private 
homes, schools, industrial and commercial installation. 
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Seed tii tt) ty CUBICLE TRACK 
— ‘Rufflette’ Brand Cubicle Track is one of the simplest 


and best curtain systems for space division. An ingenious 
method of suspension from wall or ceiling leaves floor 
space unobstructed, allowing the free movement of staff 
and equipment. Many leading authorities have specified 
Cubicle Track for installation in hospitals, clinics, 
schools, hotels,stores, hairdressingsaloonsandaboardship. 
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gti ty RECESSED 


‘Rufflette’ Brand Recessed Curtain Track is concealed, 
permanent, and an integral part of the building. A steel 
channel is fitted into the wood or concrete lintel above 
the window prior to plastering, and special spring clips 
fit on to the curtain track which is sprung into position 
in the channel. It is recommended for use in hotels, 
offices, hospitals, schools and flats where a permanent 
curtain suspension system is required. 
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Manufactured Dy 


THOMAS FRENCH & SONS LTD., CHESTER ROAD, MANCHESTER 15 
Subsidiary compamies in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and France 
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lo wer cost of 
steelwork 


Construction is simplified; 


new steel sections are more efficient; 


i 


: i. so are present-day fabrication methods. 
is steel and less labour are required, the w 
of the structure 1s less, 
and so the cost goes down. 


...STRON GER 


apa j of British si I srecincasiil 
gh and accepted stai | 
THE STEEL FRAMED BUILDING, 
—SO EASILY ADAPTABLE—IS NOW 
A BETTER INVESTMENT THAN EVER 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK ASSOCIATION, ARTILLERY HOUSE, ARTILLERY ROW, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 




















Tissot, who took an almost equal pleasure 
in delineating beautiful woman and _ the 
rigging of sailing vessels and brought them 
together in meticulously detailed paintings 
of The 


etchings are almost entirely devoted to 


social occasions aboard ships. 


studies of his mistress, and although her 
good looks are as old-fashioned as a cab- 
cold eve could 


bage rose, only a very 


remain unaffected by Tissot’s evident 
delight in her. In the studies of his mistress 
he was groping for the secret of her per- 
sonality, but in his studies of other women 
he was content with an incisive delineation 
of character. The etching of a woman with 


a monocle is a good example, 7, and the 





sharply observed hands seem somehow to 
bring her face into full view. 

Anne Madden, the 
painter Louis le Brocquy, has been holding 
the 
interesting 


who is the wife of 


her show of oils at 
Leicester Galleries. The 
works were those in which she traces out 


first one-man 


most 





the structure of rock faces, 8. These have 


very real distinction, for she has been able 
to make adept use of the contemporary 
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technique of controlled trickles without 
Ruskinian piety 
Robert Melville 


her almost 


towards natural forms. 


betraying 


COUNTER-ATTACK 





HADDINGTON, EAST LOTHIAN 
scare 


the Haddington has faced the 


problem as nearly every old town in Scotland —or 


Since mar 


indeed in the whole of Britain. Through years of 


neglect, if not of actual provocation, decay has set in 
among many of the old houses. Often overcrowding, 
producing virtually slum conditions, has helped; 
but the main cause has been simply an inability or 
unwillingness to look after the houses as they need. 
Haddington (unlike, say, Banff or Harwich) has 
never been allowed to get really ruinous; but most 
of the town needed a great deal of improvement, 
and a few houses were quite uninhabitable. 
These are things, however, which Haddington 
shares with other towns. In two respects it stands 
out: in the quality of and in the 
endeavour by all concerned to make the Town and 


its design 
Country Planning Acts work as they should. 
There is no better small town in Scotland than 
Haddington: what we have today appears to be a 
happy amalgam of design and accident. Hadding- 
ton was one of a number of towns founded in the 
twelfth century by David I. It was clearly laid out 
according to a definite plan, with an immensely 
market place, whose axis lay 


long triangular 


east-west along the line of the old main road from 
Berwick to Edinburgh. (The Al now by-passes the 
town about half a mile to the north.) Quite early 
on, the familiar silting-up of the market place 
happened, with stalls in the middle becoming 
permanent, and then being more substantially 
built up into what is now a double row of quite 
large buildings, dividing the two parallel main 
streets of the town and ending at the west in the 
superb eighteenth-century town hall. There is 
no doubt that this whole range has added greatly 
to the formal impressiveness of Haddington. For 
in addition to the houses and shops in the middle, 
there is room for an agreeably wide street to the 
north (Market Street), and, to the south, High 
Street, which is still wide enough to be in effect 
an elongated rectangular market place, 1. There 
are many other good things in the town (including 
a fine fifteenth-century church standing rather 
isolated on the south-east edge), but the real 
delight of Haddington is contained in the area 
of the old market place, with the wide tree-lined 
Court Street dividing at the town hall into the 
two parallel shopping streets. . 

The real delight and the core of the real problem. 
One of the main planks of the approved County 
Development Plan for East Lothian was the 
development of Haddington, the county town, 
both to unite the various socially different parts 
of the county—mining, agricultural and coastal 
fringes —and to resist the suburbanizing influence 
of Edinburgh. This was to be achieved by boosting 
its exceptional architectural character and in- 


Haddington High Street looking west towards the town-hall. 
> the south side of the High Street. 








creasing its population by planned expansion. 
The Planning Officer, Mr. F. P. Tindall, led the 
way by personal example in reconstructing a 
derelict house in the old suburb of Nungate, 
writing a new guide to the town (which is a model 
of what such things should be, informative and 
enthusiastic), and zoning the centre of the town 


as an area of great architectural interest and of 


special advertisement control in the County De- 
velopment Plan. The Town Council, its local pride 
aroused, rose eagerly to the task. The Town House, 
designed by William Adam, with a spire added 
by Gillespie Graham, was reconstructed for the 
Coronation, with the help of a grant from the 
Historic Buildings Council. The historic Nungate 
Bridge was also repaired; and the Council have 
now acquired and will renovate Carlyle House, a 
fine miniature palace-fronted house which was the 
birthplace of Jane Welsh, Carlyle’s wife. 

Another important early move was to ensure 


that Market Street, much the less interesting of 


the two streets (but good enough, for all that), 
should be the main east-west traffic route through 
the town. This was logical enough, since it con- 
nects directly with the main bridge over the River 
Tyne; but it meant—or will mean—some widening 
and hence some demolition at the east end. The 
essential point at least was to prevent the breaking 
open of either end of High Street and to preserve 
it as the town’s great urban enclosure. High Street 
couldn't, however, be left to take its chance. The 
modernizing (most of 


houses urgently needed 


them were without hot water or electricity), and 


1, Haddington High Street looking east. 4, the new square at the 


6, café in High Street, with the wall used for advertisement 





while a good many owners were keen to do the 
work themselves, others couldn't afford to. The 
south side of the street, 2, was the greatest problem 
and the greatest opportunity. It represents 
probably the finest remaining row of eighteenth- 
urban architecture in Scotland. (The 
north side is also remarkable; and it is of course 
the fitness of the whole which is so specially 
distinctive, 3.) Behind are the remains of the 
long riggs or crofts in which the owners of the 
houses kept their cattle at night. (As recently as 
1907, on the retirement of the Burgh Cowherd, 


successor.) 


century 


the town considered 
These riggs had in part been turned into gardens, 
and in part been built over with sheds or even 
(decidedly unhealthy) housing. In 1954, the County 
Planning Department prepared a survey of all 
the houses on the south side, with recommenda- 
tions for treatment. Normally the work could be 
carried out by 


appointing a 


and in large measure has been 
the owners with the aid of improvement grants; 
but in a few cases more drastic action was needed, 
and the Town Council were persuaded to buy 
several houses in order to restore and re-let them 
to the tenants already there. 

An important part of the scheme is to make 
a new cul-de-sac road running roughly parallel 
to High Street across the rather ill-used riggs at the 
east end. The road will fork into two, the northern 
limb acting as a service road for the shops and 
workshops in High Street (which at present have 
to be serviced entirely from the front), the 
southern to serve 27 new houses to be built partly 


corner of Market Street and Hardgate. 5, new flats in Hardgate 





in one long east-west terrace with gardens running 
south to the Butts (a lane along the old Burghers’ 
Wall), partly in short north-south terraces along 
three of the riggs. In this way tenants losing thei 
houses in the riggs (where the really insanitary 
ones are to be pulled down) can get new ones in 
the centre of the town, where they want to live. 

In addition, two small areas north of Market 
Street have been zoned as Comprehensive Re- 
development Areas, the first to be started in 
Scotland. One of these provides a small shopping 
enclave in Newton Port. The other and larger one 
at the north-east corner of the old town is now 
largeiy complete. It is an uneasy mixture of 
success and failure. To begin with, the widening 
of Hardgate, the main street running north from 
the east end of Market Street, has been fixed in 
bone-headed bureaucratic way. An 


a typically 
original proposal to widen it on the east side was 
opposed by the late Sir Frank Mears because it 


would have meant the demolition of the ruins of 
Bothwell Castle, a seventeenth-century castellated 
mansion which was the only thing of interest on 
that side. So the west side was chosen, where there 
were a number of attractive cottages (most of 
them on the provisional list of historic buildings) 
Before anything was done the castle more or less 
demolished itself, and there could now be no 
objection to the original scheme—none except 
that the west side had now been chosen, and, as 
is well known, it is a very wicked thing to revoke 
decisions once made. The west side has now gone, 
and has been replaced by a range of flats designed 
by the architect to the Burgh, 5. However, the 
fact that this road widening was carried out under 
the Comprehensive Development Area procedure 
meant that it was carried out as a unified scheme 














Shower Song 


Bending and turning and gaily carolling 
Loving the feel of the tropical rain 

Leaving to Leonard the job of controlling 
Once she gets in she just wants to remain. 


Gone are the quirks of the old fashioned mixer 
Everything else but never just warm, 
Thermostat Leonard is fitted to fix her 
And keep the temp. fast at divinity’s norm. 


“Keeping the temp. fast’’ is just what Leonard 
control by thermostat does. It turns stone-cold 
and stinging-hot into steady warm — immovable 
until the bather moves it. It makes the shower, the 
Leonard shower, the best bath in the world. 
That’s why the Leonard valve has come to be 
specified by architects everywhere not just for 
showers in hospitals and schools, but also in 





factories and mines and ships. 


Please let us tell you more about Leonard 
thermostatic valves. We have composed 
literature to cover all applications in detail. 
Write for engrossing publication S.A.70 

to: Walker Crosweller, Cheltenham. The 
impetuous should ’phone us at Cheltenham 
56317 or, in London, at Holborn 2986. 


WALKER, CROSWELLER 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


CHELTENHAM. ENGLAND. 
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CRAFTSMEN IN 
WOOD OR METAL 





St. William of York R.C. Church, Reading 


Architects: Messrs. Chas. Smith 
& Son, F./F.RA.B.A. 

General Contractors: Messrs. 
McCarthy E. Fitt, Led 





A further example of 
efficient and responsible 
all-round collaboration 
between the Architect, 
the Contractor, and these 


two outstanding specialist " 
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SLIDING DOOR GEAR 

flenderson 

for any door, partition or window that slides or folds 
Joinery and fixing by Samuel Elliott & Sons all size 20 ft. x 14 ft. high. The doors are 
(Reading) Ltd. ‘Council’ folding partition constructed of Iroko 23” thick having panels 
gear and furniture by P. C. Henderson Ltd. covered with leather on both sides. Top 

Hung with Henderson ‘Council’ 21 End 
Sliding and Folding Screen in 8 leaves, over- Folding Gear. 


Qualified Technical Representatives willingly wait upon Architects and 
Builders everywhere without obligation. Catalogue 55 is also available. 


An excellent Drawing Office Service is at your disposal. 


P.C. HENDERSON LIMITED, Harold Hill, SAMUEL ELLIOTT & SONS (Reading) 
Romford, Essex. LIMITED 
Telephone: Dial IL4 Ingrebourne 41111 Telephone: Reading 71536-7-8 
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7, the County Planning 


Department's original 





plan for the new estate, 


demolitions did not take place years in advance of 
rebuilding, enough land was acquired to make a 
worthwhile scheme and a new corner made in 
the early 


which the architectural presence of 


eighteenth-century Gilmerton Town House was 
allowed to be the determining factor in the design. 


The original housing proposal by the architects 





8. an original and imaginative shop-sign 


for the Burgh, which included turrets and stone- 
work scattered over its brick face, has been 
replaced by two small stone houses (correctly 
detailed through training local masons) and 
three-storey brick-built flats. The best that can 
be said for these is that they are more solid-looking 
than most modern Scottish housing, which appears 
flimsy and temporary against the sturdy ver- 
nacular of previous centuries. Again, the require- 
forecourt by the County 


only in part 


ment for a cobbled 
Planning Department 
achieved, and foolish and unusable patches of 


has been 


grass are put in front of some of them, destroying 
the urban character. 

The corner site, 4, may well have a happier 
outcome. Already the simple single-storeyed café 
(architect, F. R. Stevenson) shows once“again_how 
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well a straightforward twentieth-century building 
will go against an older one, in this case the 
Gilmerton House which is to be restored. (But 
the Town Council were only made to accept a 
flat roof by the owner's not being able to afford 
a pitched one.) The row of buildings on the left 
are to be converted into shops and the square in 
front paved and tree-planted. The gap on the right, 
between the café and the end of the new flats, is 
to be filled by two shops designed in principle 
according to a plan prepared by the Planning 
Department. 

The passing of the Scottish Housing and Town 
Development Act, 1958, enabled the second 
principle of the County Plan to be realized, the 
building up of the town’s population. Haddington 
was the first town to sign an overspill agreement 
with Glasgow Corporation. Two hundred and five 
of the 250 houses are building on the outskirts, 
and the remainder are to be reconstructed and new 
houses provided in the old parts of the town. 
Although the Planning Officer was first off the 
housing layout embodying the 


mark with a 


separation of pedestrian and vehicles, using a 
Neubuhl type of 7, the Town Council 
preferred the conventional scheme put forward 


by their architects, a scheme which looks like 


house, 


being as dull as most other housing estates. In 
such cases the County Planning Committee do 
not refuse permission, though here they made a 
condition that a landscape plan was prepared and 
carried out, incorporating an equipped toddlers’ 
playground, areas for ball games, and the re- 
building and regrading of the river bank, which 
was liable to damage in the floods which have a 
habit of affecting Haddington. Thus the overspill 
is not only boosting the town’s commercial 
prosperity but helping in the reconstruction of the 
historic parts, as well as giving an added amenity 
along the riverside. 

Haddington also seems to have learned from the 
lessons of the New Towns and is trying to get a 
wide range of age-groups among its new popula- 
tion. Houses are not tied to industrial selections, 
but relatives of new arrivals get priority, and they 
will be housed in all parts of the town, not merely 
in the new estates. 

7 * a 
thing that most people will notice 


But the 


9, British Linen Bank in the High Street at Haddington, with 
fluorescent tube fitted to the corner. 
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immediately about Haddington is the almost 
unbelievable absence of street-clutter. Long 
before the Magdalene Street scheme was thought 
of, Mr. Tindall established a one-man Civic Trust 
in Haddington, ready with new and gay colour 
schemes, a set of amusing, if sometimes slightly 
arch shop-signs, 8, to replace more orthodox 
commercial ones, and at least one idea for using 
the shop wall instead of the windows and street 
for local advertising, 6: the effect is somewhat 
spoiled here because new proprietors have put 
back some of the old signs which Mr. Tindall had 
persuaded the previous people to throw out. 
The lamps chosen for the centre of the town are 
an almost unqualified success—-unobtrusive and 
well-sited, which is quite an achievement for 
fluorescent tubes, 9—though unfortunately in 
the surrounding streets, where it has been more 
difficult to use the walls of buildings, we find only 
a chaster version of the Past President of the 
Royal Academy's Roman Candles (see in 5). 
The general effect in the centre is to make Hadding- 
ton into something of a counter-attacker’s dream- 
town, 3. 

One final sticky problem in the centre must be 
mentioned: there is at present a hole on the south 
side of Market Street, where Scotland's first bomb 
of the war fell. The site is owned by the Kast 
Lothian Co-op., together with the block in High 
Street immediately behind, The design problem is 
a difficult one; but the success of the Hardgate 
café —if nothing else ought to make the point quite 
clear that a genuine twentieth-century building is 
the proper answer, Whether the Co-op. will be 
imaginative enough to provide one remains to be 
seen. At least it is worth hoping that they will 
leave their present shop-front on High Street as 
it is: it shows clearly on the left-hand side of 3, 
and it is one of the most successful in the town. 

+ + ” 

Haddington seems to offer no end of morals. 
Three are perhaps most noteworthy. In the first 
place, Mr. Tindall has no more power than any 
other planning officer. He has, however, a good 
deal more imagination and foresight than most, 
and a good deal more persuasiveness, Haddington 

where the thing has been successful—is in fact 
a triumphant display of what can be done through 
persuasion, for all the new signs, colour schemes 
and shop-fronts were managed this way. Moreover 
plans were very often ready beforehand and could 
actually be proposed when the situation arose. 
And this is the second point: that the County 
Planning Department have very sensibly been 
allowed to use office time for the preparation of 
colour schemes and other devices for private 
people, which have nonetheless had a real effect 
on the whole look of the town (and of other 
towns in East Lothian too—Dunbar for example). 

But finally there remains the dreary fact of the 
new flats and the new estate. The most persuasive 
planning officer in the world can't turn a timid 
and indifferent architect into a bold and rewarding 
one. If the houses in the Butts scheme are to 
follow the way of the rest, the best effect and 
pleasure will be entirely lost. There are a few 
examples in Scotland of an imaginative architect 
finding exactly the right solution for just such a 
problem—most notably, perhaps, Richard Moira’s 
new houses at Lerwick in Shetland. And it is good 
to learn that he has been engaged for similar work 
in North Berwick. The chance of having such work 
in Haddington ought to be jumped at. But the 
other side of the moral is to remember that, alas, 
planning officers are only advisers, however 
brilliant they may be. If their plans and advice 
are taken, well and good (very often); but positive 
decisions are taken by councils who must learn 
about town design and about town living if they 
are to rise to the opportunities opening in front of 
Andor Gomme 


them. 
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Though the window blind is a 
neater, more highly mechanized 
and, therefore, in theory, a more 
fitting method of closing the window 
openings in our architecture, the 
blind can never really replace the 
curtain as a means of cutting out the 
cold at night. Unfortunately, the 
curtain, regarded architecturally, is 
difficult to cope with: its unprecise 
forms are not easily reconciled to an 
aesthetic which sets such store on 
precision and, when drawn back, 
the curtain threatens to muffle the 
window forms at the sides, while its 
track causes ambiguities at the head. 
The Renaissance, particularly in its 
latest Victorian age, enjoyed the 
drawn curtain as it had a connota- 
tion of luxury; permitting it not 
merely to provide a gratuitous frame 
to the window (and, incidentally, 
to cut out a large part of the win- 
dow’s light) but to mask the form of 
the window altogether when seen 
from the inside. The aesthetic of 
today does not altogether reject 
luxury, but insists that luxury, when 
used, must not tamper with line and 
form. Since the Victorian age, the 
curtain track has gone through a 
great many changes: from a_ thick 
pole, with huge rings to match, to 
heavy brass track and pulleys; from 
these to the light brass snap-on tracks 
of thirty years ago; from these on 
again to their lineal descendants in 
aluminium, nylon and plastic-coated 
steel and to the recessed tracks of 
today. All of these changes have 
been in the direction of unobtrusive- 
ness: in sound—from a rich rattle 
to a faint hiss—and in sight—from a 
display of tackle like the spars of the 
sailing ship to a mere line. 

The object of this article is not 
to record the stages in this change, 
but to describe and comment on 
those kinds of track which have sur- 
vived or have newly joined the 
throng, and between which the archi- 
tect must now choose. 


Window strategy 

Unobtrusiveness has been so per- 
sistently aimed at in curtain 
arrangements that we must presume 
that it is a goal worth aiming at. But 
this is not to say that this goal is to 
be carried as far as complete in- 
visibility, Some would certainly like 
both curtains and track to disappear 
from the line of light during the day. 
There is, however, an_ inherent 
difficulty when you have to do with 
the ordinary kind of window punched 
into the wall with a sill, head and 
reveals. For, if the track is to be 
invisible, it must be recessed into 
the soffit of the window. If this is so, 
then the curtain must, when drawn 
back, lie against the reveal and, 





CURTAIN TRACKS 


by Lance Wright 


Fittings influence the visual effect of a building to a degree which is quite out of propor- 
tion either to their cost or to their bulk. At different times we have considered in these 
columns such items as door handles, sliding gear, blinds and weather stripping. This 


month attention is turned to curtain tracks. 


unless there is a considerable space 
between the face of the reveal and 
the edge of the pane, will be obscuring 
light. If you are using what is known 
as a ‘cording set’ (i.e. if you are 
drawing the curtains by means of a 
cord) then there is no reason why 
there should not be a recess in the 
reveal for curtains; but in most 
cases this would be a rather des- 
perate remedy. A reasonable attitude 
towards the curtains themselves is to 
allow them to show in the room 
provided they do not obscure either 
the edges of the pane or any archi- 
tectural lines on the reveal. A case 
in point is the common one of the 
Georgian window with architrave. 
It is clear that both reveals and 
architrave are part of the functional 
attributes of the window and ought 
not to be obscured. Any curtain, 
when drawn back, therefore, ought 
to hang well clear of the archi- 
trave, which implies some form of 
rail which will overshoot the window 
casing by a clear six inches or so to 
right and left. This brings us to the 
rail itself and to the different 
attempts that have been made to 
conceal it. The first of these attempts 
is represented by the pelmet or the 
pelmet board. The late Renaissance 
enjoyed the pelmet and, by shaping 
it, used it as the primary means of 
giving an expression to the window 
head. Latterly this use has been ab- 
jured and the pelmet has been con- 
fined to the practical function of 
hiding the top of the curtain and, 
perhaps, shielding it from dust. The 
resulting square box projecting into 
the room at the window head has 
always been a troublesome thing to 
handle. It is visually most unsatis- 
factory when it coincides in length 
with the length of the window head: 
and there is a strong case for carrying 
it the full length of the window wall. 
We have already referred to the 
move to make the pelmet unneces- 
sary by recessing the track into the 
soffit of the window. A better solution 
(though it may require more cur- 
taining) is to recess the track into 
the surface of the ceiling and to 
run it the full length of the wall. 
Wall length curtain tracks will 
normally give those in the room the 
option of using their curtain as a 
wall hanging during the day. This is 
confessedly an expensive solution 
and now that tracks themselves have 
become so much neater (especially 
since the introduction of nylon), the 
question arises of whether full reces- 
sion is really necessary. The desire to 
conceal gear is very rational so long 
as the gear itself is clumsy; but once 
it has passed a certain threshold of 
neatness it may be preferable to 
show it. 








In addition to these, there are two 
other general matters to consider 
when choosing a system: the first is 
whether the curtains ‘are to be 
pulled by hand or by cord, the second 
is whether the curtaining is to be in 
one or two (or more) pieces; and, if 
the latter, whether there is to be a 
‘cross-over.’ 


Hand or cord pulling 

It is generally agreed in the trade 
that curtains last longer when they 
are drawn by cord. On the other hand, 
broken and jammed cords are a very 
common source of annoyance and 
the extra paraphernalia they require 
is an added dust trap. Also they cost 
more: if the average price of uncorded 
runners is 2s. per foot run, cords will 
certainly double this. The smoother 
running of nylon track probably 
makes cording a shade less desirable 
than it used to be, but it remains 
essential on very large windows and 
where the curtains are likely to be 
opened by people who have not paid 
for them and who may not be fussy 
about the cleanness of their hands. 


The cross-over problem 

When curtains meet over a window 
in the same vertical plane they will 
always let through a chink of light. 
The common way to prevent this is 
to provide a ‘cross-over,’ that is, the 
track is run in two pieces and one 
length is twice bent so that it 
crosses in front of the other length 
in the middle of the window. Nearly 
all the common brands of simple 
flexible track provide for a cross-over, 
with a special bracket which will 
hold the two rails in the right 
position; but some of the move recent 
types—particularly those which are 
recessed—do not allow this. When 
you do not have a cross-over the 
only way to avoid a chink of light is 
to make the curtain in one piece, on 
the understanding, of course, that 
when it is drawn it will hang on one 
side of the window only. So long as 
the curtain is regarded as ‘framing’ 
the window, this is objectionable, but 
once it is regarded simply as perform- 
ing a function, the objection begins to 
disappear and, when the curtain is 
thought of as being a day wall- 
hanging, the objection goes alto- 
gether. 

It seems logical, when considering 
the products now available, to group 
them according to type and to 
consider first plain track, passing 
thence to cord-controlled track and 
lastly to recessed track. 


REVIEW OF PRODUCTS 
Plain track 


Brass: The material which made 
possible the first curtain track 





revolution was brass. The track 
itself was (and usually still is) a 
simple I section, the top flange of 
which is gripped by the bracket while 
the bottom flange (which is usually 
wider) forms a track for the runners, 
which are commonly in the form of a 
pair of nickei-plated brass wheels 
joined together by a loop of brass wire 
for hanging the curtains. This brass 
track can usually be top hung (i.e 
to the soffit) or side hung. It is 
supplied with brackets and can also 
be supplied with valance rails (a 
valance being the same thing as a 
pelmet, but of loose hanging ma- 
terial). The brass track is usually of 
very light section. So light that one 
firm (Thomas French) sell it in 
hardware shops in rolls, when it is 
fed through a_= dispenser. This 
lightness of section has the dis 
advantage that it is very difficult 
to get it perfectly straight and, since 
any slight irregularities are very 
noticeable, it should only be used 
when the rail itself is out of sight. 
Another snag is that brass track is 
noisy and that the chromium-plated 
wheels are inclined to stick against 
the web of the I section. Two methods 
have been employed to lessen this 
nuisance. Chalco introduced a_ rib 
in the middle of the web which 
lessens the bearing of the wheel 
faces against the vertical surface, 1 
The 505 Manufacturing Company 
replace the rear wheel with a ball 
and round off the shoulder of the 
rear side of the flange, 2. This means 
that when curtains are pulled by 
hand (that is, slightly from the 
front) the rear member will not be 
tugged against the web. 
Aluminium: All the firms produc 
ing brass rails market a corresponding 
product in aluminium, usually re- 
peating the detail. Harrison (Birming- 
ham) Limited, the manufacturers of 
the ‘950’ series of rails, have produced 
a new version peculiar to aluminium 
in which the I section is turned on 
its side with a shallow top flange and 
a very deep bottom flange, 3. The 
runners (which are of nylon) are of 
an entirely different type being in 
the form of a loose grip with hooks 
on the outside for attaching the 
curtains. As can be seen from the 
drawing, the curtains are suspended 
on a line with the rail itself and for 
this reason the rail bears the trade 
name ‘drape.’ This is the first 
manifestation we have so far men- 
tioned in this article of the great 
revolution effected in curtain track 
by the use of nylon gliders. These 
are almost always much quieter 
than brass and, as far as we know, 
they will not deteriorate with age 


[continued on page |4! 
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ODE TOA U 


It's a difficult job, is bending bores 

Without disturbing diametores. 

But there are ways, and ECONA found ‘em, 
Of bending bores with a tube stuck round ‘em 
Placing their name on the Plumber's map 
With a highly efficient and faultless trap, 
And gaining distinction on several points, 
For bending the elbow, in low-down joints. 


On sober reflection for traps and fittings of the highest quality you will find 


ECON A. 
CAN HELP YOU 


Write for a copy of the grey catalogue 
ECONA MODERN PRODUCTS LTD » AQUA WORKS ° HIGHLANDS ROAD * SHIRLEY - WARWICKSHIRE 


Telephones: SOLIHULL 3078 (3 lines) * Grams: SOLIHULL 3078 B'ham 








The Architectu 





W. believe this to be the most com- 
prehensive and useful catalogue of 
Patent Glazing details yet produced. 
Copies available to Architects and 
Engineers from 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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‘Chalco’ double 


ribbed brass rails 








2, Harrison's ‘drape 


aluminium rail 





5, ‘Chaleo’ Swiftglide plastic 
rail with nylon gliders 








%, Thomas French's ‘ Rufflette 
recessed curtain track 





track and runners developed by 
505 Manufacturing Co 


7, ‘Ghost’ aluminium track 
with nylon runners. (Hag 
gard Robinson & Co.) 


2, rariant on typical brass 





6, Silent Gliss flush mounted 


single track section 


‘Swish’ all nylon 


curtain rail with nylon 


bracket and glider 









9, Monolon reinforced 


plastic rail. 
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Aluminium itself has made another 
important contribution to the curtain 
rail probiem, but this is dealt with in 
the concealed track paragraph. 

Nylon: We have already mentioned 
nylon gliders with aluminium track. 
Nylon has also been used for rails. 
As it has less tensile strength than 
the metals, it needs more brackets 
(i.e. 1 ft. intervals instead of 3 ft. 
intervals), but it has the advantage 
that it does not get rough with age. 
The rail section used is quite different. 
Nylon track is much smaller than the 
usual brass I section and is commonly 
in the form of an inverted lipped 
channel above (to grip the brackets) 
with a squat I section below for the 
gliders. It can be bent sufficiently 
for fitting to wide angle bay windows, 
but not for anything approaching a 
right-angle bend. All versions use 
nylon gliders: the Chalco ‘Swiftglide’ 
uses metal brackets, 5; but the makers 
of ‘Swish,’ which is claimed to be the 
first all-nylon curtain rail assembly 
in the world, use nylon brackets also, 
4. This version is easy to put up, looks 
very neat and has received an anti- 
static treatment against dust, As 
far as we are aware, nylon track is not 
available either for cording or with 
valance rails. 

Plastic-coated pressed steel. The 
newest material for tracks is p.v.c.- 
coated pressed steel. This (it is 
claimed) has the advantage of nylon 
in that the surface will not deteriorate 
in any way, but, as it is stronger, it 
needs bracketing only at about 3 ft. 
intervals. Two firms make rails in 
this material: Harrison and The 
Mono Curtain Rail Company. Both 
use sections which are substantially 
the same as those used for brass and 
both use nylon brackets. The Mono 
Company’s brackets (the rail is 
called ‘Monolon’) are of an ingenious 
clip-in pattern which makes use of 
the stiff, resilient nature of nylon, 9. 






Concealed rails 

iisible casings: The next degree of 
complication in curtain track design 
is to conceal the rail. The earliest 
versions of this were in brass. One 
in this material is Harrison’s tubular 
brass rail. This is a comparatively 
heavy and bulky product, being 
1} in. wide by 1 in. deep. Versions in 
aluminium are generally much neater. 
The ‘Silent Gliss’ single track sec- 
tion is only about $ in. wide and 
2 in. deep. This, however, is for 
fixing to the soffit only. A new 
arrival in the market for vertical and 
for horizontal fixing is ‘Ghost,’ 
manufactured by Haggard Robinson 
and Company, 7. This is an exceed- 
ingly elegant and sophisticated rail, 
accommodating a black nylon glider 
with a head only about } in. in dia- 
meter. In this way the properties of 
both materials are used to the best 
advantage and the result is so satis- 
factory visually that any greater 
degree of concealment seems un- 
called for. 

Recessed casings: As far as the 
track is concerned, full recession of 
the casings completes the drive 
towards unobtrusiveness. ea yun | 
the first to introduce a recessed trac 
was Silent Gliss Limited. In the class 
of simple track which we are now 
considering they manufacture a 
single plaster section for hand drawn 
curtains in aluminium. The actual 
curtain track fits into this and is held 
in place by a felt or neoprene pack 
which forces the track section i 
a range of ribs a haghenibeaion’ 

Another product in this class is 
Thomas French's ‘Rufflette’ recessed 
curtain track, 8. This employs a 
sherardized steel channel into which 





is clipped standard brass track with 
chromium brass runners. 

One disadvantage which is com- 
mon to virtually all the concealed 
rails we have considered so far, 
whether their casings are visible or 
recessed, is that they can only be 
used in straight runs. They cannot, 
therefore, either be used in bays or be 
used with cross overs. 


Corded sets 

As we have already remarked, the 
use of cords saves wear on the 
curtains. Also, to pull a cord is a 
more elegant way of drawing a 
curtain. The original type of cording 
uses a heavy brass track similar in 
many ways to the track used in 
overhead door gear. This is called 
‘railway action’ and rails can be 
obtained (to special order) to fit bays. 
The end pair of runners on each 
curtain are attached to the cord and 
together are called the ‘master 
runner.” The cord doubles round a 
horizontal pulley at the end of the 
run and returns, via various guides 
and stops, to the side. One manu- 
facturer of curtains of this type is 
Hunter and Hyland Limited. 

Practically all the manufacturers 
of light standard brass and alu- 
minium curtain runners provide 
corded sets for their curtains. They 
are of two main types. Those in which 
the cord is continuous (even though 
the track may be in two sections) and 
those in which there is a separate 
cord foreach track, 10, With the former 
you have only to pull on the cord and 
(if you are lucky) both curtains 
begin to open (or to shut): with the 
latter each curtain must be pulled 
separately. The disadvantage of 
cording sets of these types is that the 
cords tend to hang down, to collect 
dust and to jam on the pulleys and 
guides. To overcome this disad- 
vantage, there has been a move to 
run the cords in continuous grooves. 
Two firms produce tracks of this 
pattern. One is Thomas French who 





market a curtain suspension called 
‘Double Track,’ 11. This consists of an 
inverted pressed steel channel (for 
attachment direct to ceiling or soffit) 
with edges curved to form the two 
tracks and to provide two very small 
ducts for the cords. Ingenious nylon 
gliders run on the rails and are 
marshalled by ‘master gliders’ at- 
tached to the cord. The suspension 
is of the continuous track type 
mentioned above so that one pull on 
the cord moves both curtains. The 
other firm in this particular field is 
Silent Gliss Limited who produce a 
very complete range of enclosed 
corded rails. For surface fixing they 
have a single track, double cord 
section (which, as it would not 
permit an overlap, could only be 
used for a single curtain), 12.; also a 
double track double cord section. 
Lastly, they produce a single track 
plaster section which is the same as 
the first of these two except that 
additional flanges project upwards 
into the plaster. All are of aluminium 
with nylon glides. None of these 
tracks with concealed cords can be 
used in other than straight runs, but 
Silent Gliss also market a ‘flush-to- 
ceiling’ curtain track with a right- 
angle piece at the ends which would 
enable returning lengths of track to 
be fitted to a right-angled bay. Each 
length, however, would have to be 
in a separate cording system. 

To sum up: it seems that we have 
at last found a material—nylon 
which promises to resolve the reason- 
able demands of architects. Curiously 
enough the same material has also 
done much to improve and_ to 
cheapen sliding doors. In an archi- 
tecture which attaches so much 
importance to preserving the sense 
of the plane surface, this is a signifi- 
cant technical achievement. For in 
the long run the availability of cheap 
and effective hardware is of much 
greater influence in determining 
successful architectural form than we 
are usually prepared to admit. 
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10, typical continuous cord 
cording set (Smith & 
Davis Ltd. * Beacon.’) 


11 


Thomas French's 


‘double track.’ 


Silent Gliss flush mounting 


double cord section 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Timber buildings off the peg 

The last few years have seen the 
raising of the status of ready made 
timber buildings from the ‘do-it- 
yourself’ to the architect's class. One 
of the more recondite of the new 
arrivals in this market is the C-DA 
system put forward by the old- 
established Nottingham firm, W. J. 
Simms, Sons and Cooke Ltd. This is 
a modular system composed of storey 
height panels with integral framing. 
Posts are not required (except at 
angles in the wall) and the framing 
ean be clad either with Western red 
cedar boarding or with external 
grade ply. It is essentially a ‘closed 
system’ in that the firm provide a 
whole building, not parts. But they 
are contractors as well as manu- 
facturers; and an examination of 
their brochure shows that they are 
prepared to adapt their kit of parts 
to fit in with fragments of traditional 
building, with brick chimney stacks 
and the like. 

The illustration of a typical roof 
detail shows their version of the 
plywood box beam—an invention 





which has done so much to rehabili- 
tate timber as a structural material. 
W. J. Simms, Sons and Cooke Limited, 
Haydon Road, Sherwood, Nottingham. 


A new partition system 
Messrs. Milne Gibson and Ferguson 
Ltd. have recently marketed a new 


1, modular timber structural system. 


soffit panels 


system of lightweight partitioning 
known as Cunic partitioning, suitable 
for use in offices, showrooms and 
shops. Designed by Robert Nicholson 
and manufactured by Messrs. Holland 
and Hannen and Cubitts Ltd., the 
system is based on an _ extruded 
aluminium post, 17 in. square with a 


Slayers minera 
+r 2 layers with 4 grant 





& in. diameter hole in the centre 
through which electrical conduits 
may be run. The post is grooved on 
all four sides to house the partition 
panels which may be glass or solid, 
the latter supplied in a variety of 
materials and finishes, such as 
polished natural mahogany and the 
various melamine veneers. Ceiling 
battens are supplied which are 
slotted at 3 ft. 4 in. centres, the 
module on which the system is 
designed, and a locating pin fixed 
in the hole at the top of the post 
fits into the slot. At the base of the 
post an adjustable pin takes up any 
irregularity in floor or ceiling levels 
and jacks the post firmly between 
floor and ceiling. No fixing into the 
floor or ceiling is required whatsoever 
which means that the partitioning 
can be “arranged without the 
necessity for structural work or 
redecoration. The system also in- 
cludes ceiling panels on a 3 ft. 4 in. 
module which are fixed to the battens. 
These panels are optional. Standard 
finishes, which may be solid panels 

[continued on page 144 
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Fine design and a double-trap siphonic action are significant features 
of the new Kingston closet by ‘Standard’. But just as important is the 
material from which it (like the matching lavatory basin) is made. 
‘Standard’ vitreous china is non-porous and hygiene does not depend 
solely on the glaze. This, together with its great strength, makes it the 
most suitable material for sanitary ware. For good design in the 


right material, specify ‘Standard’ vitreous china. 


vitreous china by Standard 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED + IDEAL WORKS + HULL 
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extruded 
aluminium post __77; 


3, movable partition 


for full height, or for dado or three- 
quarter height if half glazing is 
required, work out at about £5 6s. 
to £6 per foot run complete with 
posts. Skirting boards are 
available together with special fittings 
for electric plugs and telephone cable 
connections. 

Milne Gibson and Ferguson Lid., 25 
Grays Inn Road, London, WC. 
and Holland and Hannen and Cubitts 
Lid., 1 Queen Anne's Gate, London, 
S.W.1. 


' 
aso 


8 


Copper tiles 

A new development in pitched roof 
coverings which came on to the 
market just too late for inclusion in 
Peter Whiteley’s magistral treatment 











of this subject* is a Finnish copper 
tile supplied by Marsland and Co 
Ltd. 37 s.w.g. pure copper is 
poured over waterproofed plywood 
sheets which are each 124 in 
and 5 mm. thick. The tiles cost 5s 
each and the average laid per 
square isfround about £25. As the tiles 
are very light (1.3 Ib./sq. ft.), they 
do not require a heavy supporting 
structure. The tiles are easy to lay 
(much than copper sheeting 
which is, of course, quite a tricky 
job) and give a roof with a copper 
appearance at much than 


sheet 
square 


cost 


easier 


less cost 


4, Finnish copper tiles 


that of fully supported copper sheet 
ing. The technique of laying is fully 
described in AJ Information Sheet 
17.H2. 

Marsland and Company Limited 
Conington Road, London, S.bA3 


UAM catalogue 

Those Universal Asbestos products 
which have undergone the catalogue 
rehabilitation planned for them by 
Edward Mills and Dargan Bullivant 
must surely be the most fully 
documented of all products used by 


the building industry. These cata 


* Now available in pamphiet fort 
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One of a series of Fluorescent Fittings priced from £6 Is. 4d., which have been styled 


by Noéi Villeneuve for commercial and industrial uses. 


Brochure series 303 


6897-8 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 17 MONTPELIER STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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technical service in action No. I 







introduction 






Whilst rules can be laid down concerning the general use of paint, there are many instances where, 
due to a combination of circumstances, some sound technical advice is essential. Such specialised knowledge, 






built up over many years of practical experience, can be made readily available throughout the country to 






all users of Goodlass, Wall products, completely without obligation 










The expert staff in our Technical Advisory Department welcome all painting problems, no matter 
how obtuse, and feel more than confident that if paint can be applied at all, they will rapidly provide the 






correct specification. 








Our Technical Advisory Department is now housed in our Speke factory in Liverpool in a modern, 
newly built block which has been specially designed to give them every facility for dealing with their 






fascinating and important work. Amongst their duties they include site visits for on the spot inspections, 






the preparation of detailed painting specifications, advice on the treatment of localised conditions such 






as mould growth, etc., explanations of new painting techniques or the application of new materials, 






submissions of demonstration panels and, when requested, the preparation of coloured prospective 






drawings, etc. 








These cover but some of the main aspects of Technical Service and in the series of advertisements 
which follow we hope to show how valuable this Service can be to all those concerned with the correct use 






of paint for decoration and protection. 






Goodlass, Wall! & Co. Ltd.. Corn Exchange, Liverpool 2. or 179/185 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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logues are for everyone: for the 
architect who designs, for the builder 
who orders, and for the craftsman 
who fixes. The latest range to have 
this Rolls Royce treatment are 
Fort Sheets. Provided you have the 
time and the inclination, there need 
be no mystery about anything to 
do with Fort Sheets any more: it is 
all here, down to the last bolt and 
washer, which is a very useful thing. 
The only question which arises is 
what has asbestos cement done to 
deserve this preferential treatment? 
Asbestos cement sheeting and its 
accessories have stood the test of 
usefulness, but they have failed the 
test of visual design. The next stage 
is for the intelligence and sensitive- 
ness which have been spent on these 
catalogues to be turned on the 
products themselves. 

The Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company Limited, Tolpits, Watford, 
Hertfordshire. 


New pile 


English architects welcome a new 
type of pile which has recently come 
over from Switzerland. Developed ori- 
ginally by Dicht AG and now 
handled under licence by the Hollo- 
way Group, the ‘Delta’ pile is not 
normally reinforced. It is a driven pile 
(which, as it compresses the sur- 
rounding earth, is usually better than 
a bored one) and the driving is done 
by means of a withdrawable metal 
tube with a mandril at the foot. 
When the tube is sunk, concrete is 
poured down it and, as the tube is 
withdrawn, this concrete is rammed 
and thus forced outwards to form a 
bulb at the foot. Further bulbs 
higher up the stem can be made at 


will by ramming during the with 
drawal process. 

Holloway Group of Companies, 157 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


Glazed blocks 

Everyone is agreed tnat the 
finishing trades add a _ dispropor- 
tionate amount to the cost of 
building. Unfortunately, few  at- 
tempts to produce an equal finish 
by other means have proved success- 
ful. One possible exception is that of 
Spectra-Glaze, an application of 
a coloured glazed surface to concret« 
blocks. The coloured surface is cast, 
not sprayed, on to each block and a 
raised lip round the four visible 
edges enables a 4 in. mortar joint to 
be narrowed to } in. on the surface 
The Atlas Stone Company Limited, 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, Lon 
don, S.W.1. 


Advice on colour 

It is a fairly common practice for 
manufacturers to put out literature 
on the use of colour directed at the 
housewife, but it is much less common 
for them to direct it to the architect. 
‘Colour in Building,’ a new booklet 
put out by the Walpamur Company, 
does not mention the architect by 
name, but the treatment of the 
subject suggests that he is, in fact, 
intended as the principal reader 
The author of this booklet, Mr 
A. E. Hurst, of the firm’s design 
department, wisely takes MOE’s 
Bulletin 9 as his point of departure 
and, throughout, he takes as the basis 
of this exposition the functional 
principles put forward in_ that 
Bulletin. 

A point which he develops well is 
the fact that the incidence of light 


[continued on page 148 








5, clazed walling blocks. 





«. 
Burns oil of 35 secs. visccsity. Completely 
automatic on/off operation. Output range of 


qousus™ 50,000 to 200,000 b.t.u’s. 


a 
Over twice the life expectancy of pressure jet 
burners. Ultra-quick and simple change of 
sub-assemblies 


red 


e 
Pre-mixed air oil ensures better combustion 
Large atomiser orifice obviates nozzle block 
ages 


. Compact size (124” x 12}” x 7}”). Unique 
inbuilt pump unit gives up to 10 ft. suction, 


me eel | only one pipe running from tank. 
=, 
porns 


%. 
% 


*. “OIL-0-MATIC’ ¢ 


Rega 


LOW PRESSURE OIL BURNER- fully automatic ! 


Meta ny, 


LONGER LIFE 





JOSEPH LUCAS (HYDRAULIC & COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT) LTD - MARSTON GREEN BIRMINGHAM 


A subsidiery ef sOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LTO 
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Keep your buildings oyt of the weather 





It’s one thing to construct a beautiful and worthwhile building and it’s 
quite another to keep it that way. It is fortunate therefore that the 
arts of building and protection have gone forward together over the 
years with the R.I.W. range of products expanding to meet new hazards 
as they become known. 

Weather conditions are an important part of the corrosion and decay 
story. Damp can strike through outer facings and permeate floor levels, it 
can discolour stone and marble and adversely affect structural steelwork. 
The neutralization of harmful weather characteristics is the job of R.I.W. 
materials... from below ground level right up to the roof there is a special 
product for every weather-proofing requirement. A superb asphaltic 
composition membrane is available: there are products to resist acid and 
alkali attack on building surfaces, a plasterbond material which damp- 
proofs interior surfaces, a waterproofing compound for the treatment 
of cement; protective paints, and an all-weatherproof asphaltic paint 
for roofs and parapets. 

R.I.W. protective products are specified by leading architects and 
engineers throughout the country—a most certain indication of the high 
reputation which these materials enjoy. For over a hundred years R.1.W. 
has been a leader in building protection, for a century its products have 
kept Britain’s buildings out of the weather. 



























We invite you to send for descriptive literature which 
gives comprehensive information about the full range 
of R.I.W. materials, 


¥ & g R.L.W. PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD, 325 Whitehorse Road, Croydon, Surrey Tel: THOrnton Heath 6121 
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has a more significant effect on 
colour schemes than is commonly 
attributed to it and, to allow for this, 
he suggests that designers should 
make a greater use of folding models. 
This is sensible, for it is in practice 
difficult to tell in advance the effect 
of shading, or of adjacent colours, on 
a surface. Functional analysis in 
colour as in other aspects of design 
is no substitute for inspiration, but 
it is an effective shield against gross 
error. Walpamur and the author 
are to be congratulated on this 
booklet, for, in colour, gross error is 
well worth avoiding. The booklet is 
available free from The Walpamur 
Company Limited, Darwen, Lanca- 
shire. 


CONTRACTORS etc 


Offices and Showrooms at Seven Dials. 
irchitects: Basil Spence and Partners. 
( Architects for showroom: John & Sylvia 
Reid.) General contractors: Bovis Limi- 
ted. Sub-contractors: Electrical Installa- 
tion: Barlow & Young Ltd. Heating 
and ventilation: Norris Warming Co. 
Metal windows for tower, bronze 
foyer screen and Venetian blinds for 
tower: The Crittall Manufacturing 
Co. Lightning conductors: W. J. Furse 
& Co. Granite facing of showroom: 
A. & F. Manuelle Ltd. Stone facing of 
tower: Nine Elms Stonemasonry 
Works. Lifts: Otis Elevator Co. 
Piling: Join Shelbourne Co. Joinery 
and partitions: Builders’ Supply Co. 
(Hayes). Fire shutters: Arthur L. 
Gibson & Co. Waterproofing work: 
Sika Lid. Mosaic of tower elevations 
and foyer floor: Brockwell Mosaic Co. 








Internal telephones: Modern  Tele- 
phones Ltd. Balustrades for tower: 
Culford Art Metal Co. Metalwork: 
Light Steelwork (1926) Ltd. Port- 
cullises: Templewood Hawksley Ltd. 
Trees: William Wood & Sons Ltd. 
Terrazzo for tower: Malacarp Terrazzo 
Co. Glass: James Clark & Eaton Ltd. 
Roof cleaning rails: Cradle Runways 
Ltd. Tiling: Zanelli Ltd. Paving: 
William Knight & Co. Lightweight 
sereed: Celeon Ltd. Fibrous plaster: 
C. E. Pinn & Co. Suspended ceilings 

lift lobbies and lavatories: Scaffolding 
(Gt. Britain) Ltd. Fireproof asbestos 
spray: Turners Asbestos Cement Co. 
Flooring —lift lobbies: Granwood 
Flooring Co. Linoleum: Semtex Ltd. 
Showroom- Mosaic wall finishes, ter- 
razzo and mosaic flooring, stairtreads: 
Art Pavements & Decorations Ltd. 
Lighting fittings: Atlas Lighting 
Limited. Timber wall panelling and 
flooring in auditorium and all joinery: 
Bath Cabinet Makers Limited. Car- 
peting (Carpet suppliers): Catesby’s 
Contracts Ltd.; (Stockwell) S. J. & 
Co. Metal framing to rotunda; Clark 
Hunt & Co. Turntable floor for 
rotunda; Grant & Kent Ltd. Furni- 
ture: Hille of London Ltd. Wood 
block flooring: Hollis Bros. Ltd. 
Display lighting: Johnson Smith & 
Co. Staircase handrail, window frames, 
stainless steel skirtings and grilles: 
Morris Singer Ventilation: Norris 
Warming Co. Marble wall finish: 
Anselm Odling & Co. Solid and 
fibrous plasterwork and decorations: 
C. E. Pinn & Co. Japanese grass cloth: 
Primavera. Flooring: Robertson Thain 
& Co. Purpose-made and electrically 
controlled venetian blinds and parti- 
tions: Venetian Blinds Ltd. PVC wall 
fabric; Bernard Wardle Ltd. Stainless 
steel street lighting displays: J. Starkie 
Gardner Ltd. Other display work: 
Cooke's (Finsbury) Ltd.; W. Wilson; 





EGC Limited. Special lighting display 
ceiling: lifting motors and gear: dial 
operated control equipment: Atlas 
Theatre Lighting Department; 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd. 


Hospital at Swindon. .{rchitects: Pow- 
ell and Moya. Consulting architects: 
R. Llewelyn Davies. General con- 
tractors: W. KE. Chivers & Sons. 
Sub-contractors and suppliers: Me- 
chanical services, heating and venti- 
lating: G. N. Haden & Sons. Electrical 
installation: William Steward & Co. 
Flooring: cork, linoleum, hardwood: 
Philip Flooring Co. Flooring: rubber: 
Semtex Ltd. Floor and wall linings in 
terrazzo: Marbello & Duras Ltd. 
Roof coverings: D. Anderson & Son. 
Architectural ironwork, stainless steel 
draught lobby and special equipment: 
Wessex Guild Ltd. Refrigerators: 
R. E. A. Bott Ltd. Blinds: Accordo 
Blinds Ltd. Curtain track: Roanoid 
Ltd. Windows, special: W. FE. Chivers 
& Sons. Sterilisers: Sierex Ltd. Lifts 
(passenger): Express Lift Co. Theatre 
lifts (goods): Aldous & Campbell Ltd. 
Hubburd tank gear: Wessex Guild 
Ltd. Horticultural works: R. J. 
Tucker & Son. Staff houses roofing: 
William Briggs & Sons. Sash windows: 
Alumin Building Components Ltd. 
Road surfacing: Limmer & Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Co. Asphalt tanking: 
Faldo Asphalte Co. Aluminium dust 
covers: G A Harvey & Co. (London). 
Slate facings: Bow Slate & Enamel 
Co. Flush doors: plaster and hardwood 
faced: Veneercraft Ltd. Viewing 
screens: Watson & Sons (Electro- 
Medical) Ltd. Joinery: standard cup- 
boards: Walter Lawrence & Son. 
Special joinery: W. E. Chivers & Sons. 
Ironmongery: B. Finch & Co. Nosings: 
Ferodo Ltd. Curtains: Mills and 
Merricks Ltd. Windows: standard 
metal; Williams and Williams Ltd.; 





Metal Casements Limited. Windows 
louvred: G. Johnson Bros. Metal 
cupboards: J. Glover & Sons. Sliding 
doors (ambulance entrance): Potter 
Rax Ltd. Frost-proof tiling: Purbeck 
Decorative Tile Co. Sanitary fittings 
Broad & Co. Plastic roof domed 
lights: William J. Cox Ltd. Roof 
lights in theatre block: J. A. King & 
Co. Fencing: David Rowell & Co 
Double glazing: Hollow Seal 
Co. Foundation stone: Fenning & Co 
Bronze extrusions: MeKechnie Bros 


Glass 


House at Monks Eleigh, Suffolk. .{rchi- 
tect: Philip Dowson in association 
with: Steane, Shipman & Canta- 
cuzino. Contractor: W. B. Kingsbury 
& Sons. Sub-contractors: Tiling: W.'T. 
Lamb & Sons. Flooring: Davis 
Flooring Company. 


University Lecture Halls, Cambridge. 
Architects: Sir Hugh Casson, Neville 
Conder and Partners. Contractors 
Johnson and Bailey Ltd. Sub-con 
tractors and suppliers: Heating and 
ventilation: Richard Crittall & Co 
Electrical: T. Clarke & Co. Pre-cast 
concrete: Kendall's Stone & Paving 
Co. Slate facings: The Kirkston 
Green Slate Quarries Ltd. Aluminium 
roofing: Frederick Braby & Co 
Windows, aluminium entrance doors 
Williams and Williams Ltd. Mineral 
ite rendering: Kendall's Flooring Ltd 
Rubber and thermoplastic tile floors 
Semtex Ltd. fcoustic ceilings 
Hermaseal Acoustics Ltd. 
wall treatment: EK. J. Harmer & Co 
Danish panelling: John Dale Ltd 
Terrazzo: The Great Metropolitan 
Flooring Co. Metalwork: Grundy 
Arnatt Ltd. Blackboards: Tabulae 
Chalkboards Ltd. Fiwved lecture hall 
seating: George M. Hammer & Co 
W.C. partitions: Venesta Ltd. Iron 
mongery: W. N. Froy & Sons. 


Acoustic 











When an architect’s specifications are maximum 
luxury with maximum wear, the carpet that can 
meet them triumphantly is the Gold Shield 
Wool Brussels by Carpet Trades, a woven 
Wilton with a pure wool permanently moth- 
proofed pile securely locked through to the back. 
shows no 


Gold Shield Wool 


Brussels 


Colour Council’s 
Series 2. 


tread 


marks, lasts almost twice as long as cut pile 


Wiiton of equivalent quality. Gold Shield Wool 
Brussels has proved itself outstandingly suitable 


for hotels, restaurants, cinemas, and stores like 
Edwin Jones in Southampton, shown above. 


Gold Shield is made in two plain qualities, in 
eight standard colours, chosen from the British 
Directory of Colours for 
Interior Decorators and Town and Country 
Gold Shield is also made in two patter- 
ned qualities in a standard range of seven designs. 


CARPET TRADES LIMITED 
GP-O BOX 5- MILL STREET - KIDDERMINSTER 
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Special designs and colours can be commissioned 
on consultation. Architects are inv.ted to write 
for a free eight page Monograph, giving full 
details of all the Gold Shield Wool Brussels 
qualities, to CARPET TRADES LIMITED. Carpets are 
supplied only through normal trade channels. 


The Golden Shield’, 
symbol of fine quality, identifies 
the products of Carpet Trades 
Limited, Kidderminster 
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FUNCTION— DESIGN 
OR BOTH 


a on 


How many projects fall down or go off at ‘half-cock’ due 
to the incompatibility of these two partners? All too few 
industrialists know enough about design and many designers 
could improve their knowledge of the functions in industry. 

In the design and furnishing of office buildings, the 
work to be carried on within their walls must of necessity 
make certain demands, just as it does in a factory. 

The question therefore arises as to whether you as an 
architect can appreciate those demands and satisfy them. 
In other words, can you marry the aesthetics of design with 
functional requirements? 

To do this effectively you would need a knowledge of 
office planning, but to expect you to become an expert on 
this subject would be unreasonable. 

MAKE USE OF OUR EXPERIENCE 

We have studied this problem for years. Indeed, in 
our °846° functional furniture we have successfully combined 
the dictates of function based on Time and Motion Study 
with the aesthetics of pleasing and colourful design. 

Our new full-colour publication will show you this. 
Moreover it will give you a few of the basic facts of scientific 
office planning. 

Later, when you are confronted with a problem of this 
nature, a fully-trained Shannon consultant would be pleased 
to advise you more fully and without charge, should you 
so request. 

Some of this country’s finest office buildings are the 
result of the combined efforts of leading architects and 
Shannon consultants. 

Firstly though, make sure you have a copy of our 
booklet on record. If you have not already received a copy, 
attach the coupon to your letterheading and one will be sent 
to you by return. 


THE SHANNON LIMITED 
58 Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey. 


! 
| Please send me free and without obligation your book on 
i 


i 
Planned Office Furniture | 
Mark it for the attention of E2 | 

J 






(Shannon Sys/ems 

























































yesterday's craft 
tomorrow's design 


SCULPTURA 


THE LILLESHALL COMPANY OAKENGATES 
SALOP 
121 VICTORIA STREET. VICTORIA 9992 













Lavatory basin ard pedesta! 
Marquess of Queensberry MSIA c 1959 
Fountain in the Baboli Gardens Fiorence ¢ 1479 
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“Murilite” Pre-mixed Perlite Plaster is a combination 
of the well-known ‘“Murite” Gypsum Plaster with 
Expanded Perlite, an aggregate of extreme lightness. 
This aggregate is incorporated in the factory, thus 
ensuring that proportions and mixing are always 
correct. The use of Perlite as the aggregate 
provides many advantages, such as extreme light- 
ness, remarkable workability and improved thermal 
insulation and fire resisting properties. 


Gypsum Plaster is one of the finest fire resisting 
materials known to the Building Industry, but when 
Perlite is incorporated as in “ Murilite ’Pre-mixed 
Perlite Plaster, its fire resistance is greatly increased. 
This outstanding quality of fire resistance is amply 
borne out by the high fire ratings awarded by the 
Fire Research Station, as a result of tests carried 
out on various types of structure. 

Write to the address shown below for complete 
details of these fire rating tests made in accordance 
with British Standard Definitions No. 476:1953 





CAFFERATA & CO.LTD. 








NEWARK «+ NOTTS. 





TELEGRAMS ‘“CAFFERATA” NEWARK 
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Paimmastic of course 


‘for every aspect) 


When colour masses are a vital part of design the architect can 
safely specify Pammastic, the first emulsion paint proved to be 
tough enough and durable enough for exterior use. Pammastic 
goes easily and quickly on to virtually any wall surface—straight 
from the tin, without primer or undercoat. The wide range of 
colours is intermixable so that exact matching can be obtained. 
And protection is assured ... long lasting protection, because 
Pammastic stands up to even the most severe conditions longer 
than any conventional wall finish. Its durable yet decorative 
surface can be washed—even scrubbed. Further information from: 


BLUNDELL, SPENCE &CO.LTO., 37 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


RIGOROUSLY TESTED 


Pammastic has been proved to be unaf- 
fected by humidity, rain or industrial 
atmospheres. It is the ideal finish for 
tropical conditions and situations where 
extremes of climate exist. It has low dirt 
retention, great adhesion and fastness 
to light. It is the cheapest wall paint per 


year of service. 


“Potion BY DUNLOP 


Pammastic is based upon a specia! 
grade of Polimul—one of the famous 
I inyl acetate co-polymer emul- 
sions developed and manufactured 
by the 

DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LTD. 
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..- from Canada’s vast forests 
a wood for almost every need! 
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PHOTOGRAPH ON RIGHT 
SHOWS A SECTION OF THE 
NEW SWINDON GENERAL 
HOSPITAL WITH ‘WARWICK’ 


WINDOWS EMPLACED 
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THE FIRST WHITE PLASTIC CISTERN 


UNBREAKABLE — INCORRODIBLE 
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To B.SS 1125°1959 
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HOLCON LIMITED 
21 Mackenzie Street 
Siough Buckinghamshire 
Telephones Slough 25431 /2 
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will be perfect... 
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It’s no problem! Whether the plan 


SS 





allows for a small or large bathroom, there isa 
Selected for 


oe b. 


Bilston Atlanta that will fit. 
the Design Centre, the Atlanta is made 
Every home owner will enjoy the 


reli 
rh, 


in five sizes. 
bath that has the famous Bilston finish and 


durability, and the skilful design that makes 
the Atlanta the safest, most comfortable bath 


PTECE. 


ofall. The Atlanta costs no more 


than an ordinary bath. 


All this with the ATLA 
f Fittings 
the Atlanta flat bottom helpsto /> the Atlanta is supplied with or 
prevent slipping . . . ensures comfort. »Y without overflow ... with or without 
Particularly suitable where a ‘ hand grip. The feet can be adjusted 4 
shower is to be fitted f ; to accommodate all types of trap, ‘S. @ Atlanta 
Sofet » including the Bilston “Wastefio” pre- ¥: Magna 
the low sides make the Atlanta — + fabricated waste, trap and overfiow unit. MB ys ” 
; ' Also available with the Bilston O.P ” @ Cresta 
for young and old. It can be fitted ) ade 
‘ Hand Grip specially designed to meet the em 
arina 
BILSTON—the bath 
@ Mermaid 


to give an overall height of only 16°. 
2) needs of the elderly or infirm. 


Tops xv 
can be fitted centrally,oron if Colours 
either corner to facilitate as the Bilston range includes. white or the exact SPECIALISTS @ Bermuda 
installation and maintenance. i colour required for any decorative scheme. 
Bilston Foundries Ltd. Bilston, Staffordshire. Illustrated literature is available on request 


dj 
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building for the future 


Hills System of Schools Construction is 
















making a direct and important contribu- 
tion to the Education Building Programme. 
600 single and multi-storey schools have 
been completed during the past six years 
and more are scheduled. If you would 
like to receive details of Hills 
Schools Construction System, please 1) 
let us know. 


HILLS 


SCHOOLS CONSTRUCTION SYSTEM WS esi 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) LTD., ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
», London, Glasgow, 


granches at Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Inherent in Ceramic Glazed Fireclay are qualities that cannot be equalled by 
other and seemingly cheaper substitutes. Reduced to their simplest 
dimensions they are its qualities of sturdiness, solidity, durability and its 
hygienic high-lustre glaze. Consider the average housewife and the demands 
she makes upon a normal kitchen sink. Watch her use it when preparing 
vegetables for cooking. See her wash or rinse clothes in it. She'll 

fill it with boiling water and the very next minute deluge it with cold. She'll 
empty detergents into it, and generally subject it to the most 

stringent endurance tests that any sanitary ware can be called upon to 
withstand. But one material will really stand up to such a test year in and 
year out, and that material is Ceramic Glazed Fireclay. Just one illustration 
that serves to emphasise some of the reasons for specifying Fireclay, 

not only for domestic use, but in industry, schools, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, public conveniences, theatres, transport terminals, in fact for any 
project calling for sanitary ware reflecting the highest standards. 


SANITARY FIRECLAY 
A fully illustrated booklet, published in TECHNICAL BUREAU 
the interest of more and better hygiene 
57, GREAT GEORGE ST. LEEDS 1 


and sanitation is available on request. 


SPECIFY SANITARY FIRECLAY WARE FOR PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
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Technical literature is available on request. 


7 FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to 
the production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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nuastyle 
matching bathroom fittings 


attractive 
styling 

quick cleaning 
easy fitting 


lasting quality 





G10s50 4° Washbasin mixer fitting with 1} pop-up waste. 
Inlets screwed 4” B.S. pipe, male, with centres 8” to 10”. 
Atruly serviceable and attractive adjunct to any modern bathroom. 





D1032 Bath fitting with }* taps. Iniets B206 Bidet fitting with }” hot and cold taps. 
screwed 1° B.S. pipe, male. Bold contemporary Transfer valve to rim or douche incorporates 1} 
design adds a luxury touch at reasonable cost. pop-up waste. Flush or douche at finger touch 





illustrated here are four of the many fittings from the NUASTYLE range. Manufactured 


D1611 Shower fitting 


with 4” hot and cold taps. , , . , : , 

Inlets screwed }” B.S. of highest quality materials in our own factory and conforming to the highest 

pipe, male. Adds the final precepts of contemporary design and functional purpose. Boldly coloured 
ar vacuum-coated “‘Armipex" indices are clearly and legibly marked, red for hot water, 


blue for cold. Smooth untramelled lines and heavy chromium plating ensure easy 
cleaning and ease of use. Installation too, is simple. 

These are but a few of the many products of the Armitage Brass Plant whose range 
includes not only NUASTYLE fittings, but also fittings for a wide variety of purpose 
in Hospitals, Laboratories, Schools etc. Our representative will gladly tell you 

all about them or show you samples of the NUASTYLE range illustrated. 

Descriptive literature available in response to your request. 

G1050 & D1032 available with the NUASTYLE NU-FLO, the mixer without back-flow 


designed to harmonise 
with Armitage Ware Wi 


bathroom fixtures 





Edward Johns and Company Limited (Established 1817) Armitage Staffordshire 
Telephone: Armitage 253 (5 lines) 

Brass Foundry: Cannock Staffs. 

London Office and Showrooms: 332/337 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square W.C.2 
Telephone: WHItehall 8063 and 2488/9 












The 
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Burn low grade coals with 
high efficiency 


on RILEY TYPE ‘T’ GHAIN GRATE STOKERS 



















(i... 


_ 





Two type ‘T’ stokers firing a Lancashire boiler at a Midland Works 


rp" CLEAN AIR IS AUTOMATIC WITH = 
The Riley Type ‘T’ stoker was developed specially for Horizontal RILEY STOKERS 


“ —— a = . ‘ie ot me Efficient burning of smal! bituminous coals is a feature of all 
Shell boilers to burn the cheaper industrial slack coals which are Ritley Sechers. The tenes inciaden, th adihien toeaee 
usually high in ash content and unsuitable for other types of stoker, underfeed designs for every type of boiler. All provide 
smokeless combustion and are exempt from the provisions of 


stokers. Combustion is clean, efficient and smokeless and full . 
the Clean Air Act. 








boiler output can be maintained at lower costs. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET R.§22 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


ne of the International Combustion Group of Companies 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE ° LONDON WCI ‘ TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 
Full comprehensive after-sales service ts at atlable from service depots at 
BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL DERBY GLASGOW LEEDS LONDON * MANCHESTER - MELTON MOWBRAY AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


TGA #78 





ats 


Pe RL 7 
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Art Galleries, Airports, Aircraft, Abbeys. 
Banks, Ballrooms, Banqueting Halls. 
Cathedrals, Churches, Cafes, Concert Halls. 
Drawing Offices, Dance Halls. 

Exteriors, Entrance Halis, Exits, Embassies. 
Floodlighting, Factories, Football Grounds, Film Studios. 
Garages, Guildhails. 

Hospitals, Houses, Hotels, Highways, Halls, 
industry, institutes, Inns. 

dibs, Jewellers, Jetties. 

Kitchens, Kindergartens. 

Lecture Halls, Lodges, Libraries, Lobbies, 
Museums, Milk Bars, Mosques, Mines. 
Nurseries, Nursing Homes, Night Clubs. 
Offices, Oratories. 

Palaces, Public Buildings. 

Quarries, Quadrangles. 

Restaurants, Railways, Restrooms. 

Shops, Streets, Schools, Stages, Ships, 
Theatres, Transport, Town Halls. 
Universities, Underwater. 

Van Docks, Vestibules, Vaults. 
Workshops, Waiting Rooms, Warehouses. 
Xmas Street Decorations. ‘ 
Yards, YMCA Hostels. 

Zoos, Zebra Crossings. 


lighting fittings 
for every purpose WR “{ ca & 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTO: MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - w.c.2 
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Shell-Mex & B.P. Limited chose IDEAL BRITANNIA BOILERS 
for their oll-fired installation in Shell-B.P. House, Bristol 


Two Ideal Britannia oil-fired boilers for central heating and one for 
indirect hot water supply have been installed in the new Shell-B.P. 
House in Wine Street, Bristol. 

Ideal Britannia Boilers are made in 49 sizes with capacities ranging 
from 40,000 to 2,492,000 B.T.U./hour. A distinct advantage of the 
Britannia is that the firebox gives adequate space for burning the 
quantity of oil necessary to provide the catalogue ratings with the 


highest efficiency. Tests show up to and over 80%, efficiency calculated 


on the gross calorific value of the oil. 





IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED 





IDEAL WORKS =. 
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%e HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
NEW 1960 ‘CARLTON’ RANGE 
OF MATCHING COLOURS ? 
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Crown Copyright Reserved. Ministry of Works Photograph. 


SILEXINE STONE PAINT 
is the original and only 


GENUINE STONE PAINT 


it has given protection, beauty and fire character 
to Buildings for many years — from stately country 
homes to luxury blocks of flats and hotels — from 
factories to smal! outbuildings. Water repellent, 
cheaper than rendering. Protect your property 
from the elements and beautify them by 
PAINTING WITH LIQUID STONE 


Available in 13 colours. Ideal for concrete, 


asbestos, stucco, brick, plaster. 


Full details, shade card and applied sample on 


request to the sole manufacturers 


DENTON EDWARDS PAINTS LTD. 


Abbey Road, Barking, Essex. 
Telephone: RIPpleway 3871 
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NEWA 


THE 
FLEXIBLE 
DOOR 


has more than proved its valuc, 











+ 


oy 


manufactured after extensive tests 


ae tee 
tat 


this super quality door is not the 


? 


ey 
he: 


cheapest, but a product worthy of 


ese 


specification, and is already in use 
in factories and industry through- 
out the world. If you have a door 
problem, Neway Flexible Rubber 
Doors could well be the answer. 
May we invite you to send for full 


Specification Sheets. 





j,] - j ons 
Rubber panels made vj 


DUNLOP 


Rubber Company Limited 














FLEXIBLE RUBBER DOORS 


See Neway Flexible Doors at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 


NEWAY 





London, W.C.1. or write for free leaflet to the Manufacturers. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. (Dept. ARI), HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 19 
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PLASMATIC 


INTERLOCKING DIFFUSER PANELS 


The lighting scheme illustrated was installed under the direction of the architects— 
Messrs. Brocklehurst, Cooper & Williamson, at the new offices of the Equity & 
Law Life Assurance Society at St. Johns, Hazlemere, Bucks. 

Photography by Shell Photographic Unit. 





... for illuminated ceilings laylights 
and lighting fittings 


Patent Application No. 37491 /56. Reg. Design Nos. 882725, 882726. 


Material; Extruded light stabilised Anti-static treated Polystyrene. 

Colour: Translucent opal and clear. 

Size: 10}” wide centres = 4 ft. panels. 

Weight: 10 ozs. per square foot. 

Light Output Ratio: 54°, to 60% opal. 80°, to 90%, clear. 

Suitable for standard suspended ceiling construction with or without ceiling board. 
Easily removable for cleaning with damp cloth. 


Ask your ceiling contractor and lighting engineer for details... 


TUBE LAMINATION & ENGINEERING LTD., Tel.: High Wycombe 4111/2/3/4 (4 lines) 
Desborough Park Road, HIGH WYCOMBE, Buckinghamshire 


cCvil 
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FILON 


everything points to 





Fie 


’ 
—— 





FILON cladding protects the machinery bays of a new factory on the East coast. 


tthe ecomowical trandbucwt siaudtinol shooting — 


FILON is economical because it is simple to install, so light to transport and handle. It 
passes up to 85° of light, is non-corrodible and virtually indestructible; it is of uniform 
strength throughout and can be obtained in any length required because it is made by a 
continuous process. 

FILON is ideal for rooflights, cladding and canopies in many kinds of buildings and it is 
available in flat sheet (in roll form if required) or in standard profiles to match corru- 
gated iron, aluminium and asbestos sheeting. FILON is approved by Local Authorities, 
Ministry of Works, the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry. Write for full details. 
NEW! Coloured FILON in any standard profile and special decorative profiles. Colour 
samples on request. 


FILON 


»~ 4 STRUCTURAL SHEETING 


RSeGaGi 2864 light anklet 


B.1.P. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LIMITED - STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD ~- Phone: Streetly 2411 
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4 Will Mr. Rogers arrange to 
have a sample of COPPERTRINDA 
sent to 


cT2 
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ABSOLUTELY OUTSTANDING! 


Two winters’ weathering proves Manderlac’s superiority 


As a test, an architect in North Wales had eight caravans on one of his sites painted 
with different manufacturers’ materials. Two and a half years’ weathering have left 
the caravan painted with Manderlac as good as new-~in the Architect’s own words, 


**Manderlac is absolutely outstanding ”’. 





NOT AFFECTED BY 
FROST! New Aqualine 
Water Paint will withstand 
up to 12 degrees F. (20 
degrees frost), and quickly 
regains peak perfection if 
the frozen keg is placed in 
warm water or a warm room 


Use 
New AQUALINE 
and cut site losses! 
Ask for further information 


on this superb Water Paint 
to be sent to you immediately 





MANODERLAC 
... proved the best 


MANDER BROTHERS LTD., Dept. F2, WOLVERHAMPTON + Tel. WOLVERHAMPTON 2060! 
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HAYWARDS 


metal windows at 
Norfolk House Croydon 



























In addition to supplying and fixing all the metal windows on this 
contract for The Norwich Union Insurance Societies, Haywards 
also supplied and fixed fire escape stairs and guardrail, lantern 


lights and electrical transformer screens. 


HAYWARDS LTD - UNION ST- LONDON SE1 


TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 6035 TELEGRAMS: HAYWARD BROTHERS, SEDIST, LONDON 
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A RAWLELUG HEAVY DUTY FIXING DEVICE 


RAWLBOEL T'S 


There is no waiting for cement to harden when you use Rawlbolts. 
The holes are drilled with a Rawltool to the exact size, 

the Rawlbolts dropped in and after the machine has been positioned 
the bolts are tightened. The expansion of the members locks 

the bolts in the holes. They cannot work loose through vibration 
or shock. The machine can be put into operation immediately. 
























Rawlbolts have earned a sterling reputation for strength and reliability 
throughout the world—they are used by the million every month. 
Rawlbolts grip by expansion—their strength as a fixing is 

based on the enormous compressive strength of concrete itself. 


RAWLBOLTS ARE MADE IN TWO TYPES 


For fixing heavy machinery to floors there is the 
Loose Bolt type of Rawlbolt which enables the 
machine to be slid into position after the 
Rawlbolt has been inserted. For wall fixings use 
the Bolt Projecting type which will position 

the fixing before tightening up. 



















Please write for Chart and descriptive literature. 





Tools that save time For hole boring there is a big range of high 
efficiency Rawlplug tools for use by hand, electric and air power. 











TRIFORM DRILLS P. H. BITS 


For use in electric 
hammers for Rawl- 
bolts sizes C to K. 


STARDRILLS 


For hand boring for 
all Rawlbolt sizes, 


For use in pneu- 
matic hammers for 
Rawlbolt sizes 
Eto K. 





7 

















DURIUM MASONRY 
RI DURIUM HAMMER 
RAWLDRILLS DRILLS sans 
For use in hand and 
For hand boring for - - 
“Rewibolt — electric drills for For use in electric 
A to G. Rawibolt sizes hammers for Rawl- 
CwG. bolt sizes C to J. 
B545A 






















THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIXING DEVICES. 





RAWLPLUG CO. LTD., CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7. 











The Princess Margaret Hospital, Swindon Architects: Powell and Moya, F/F.R.1.B.A. 


Silence... Silence. . silence. 


Silence is vital in hospitals and is the keynote in the first 
General Hospital to be built in the post-war era, at Swindon. 
40,000 feet super of cork and linoleum tiling, hardwood 


block and strip timber flooring has been entrusted to 


THE PHILIP FLOORING CO. LTD. 


66-68 HERTFORD ROAD - DALSTON - LONDON NI - CLissotd 0131/2 
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... with a CLEAR VIEW in mind 


sHOLLOSEAL’ 


DUAL GLAZED UNITS 
were specified 






ee: 


This new conception of modern planning ‘and 
design is a perfect example in the full use of 
‘HOLLOSEAL’ Dual Glazed Units. The 
Dalston Public Library illustrated above ably 
portrays all the virtues necessary for quiet- 
ness, draught-free warmth or coolness and 
perfect natural light, without any trace of 
condensation, even during the worst of 
winter days. Specify ‘HOLLOSEAL’ for Rea 
thermal insulation and freedom from con- pats 
densation. 2 














Authority Metropolitan Borough of Hackney 

Architects Messrs. Burley & Moore, Chartered Architects, in association with 
G. L. A. Downing, Esq., O.B.E., M.1.C.E., MA.Mun.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor 

Builders Direct Labour Section of the Borough Engineer's Department 


“HOLLOSEAL” “FIBRESEAL” “COLOURSEAL” 
Clear Glazing Units Light Diffusing Glazed Units Wall Cladding Units 









WE HAVE AN EXHIBIT AT 
THE BUM_DING CENTRE 





TORE STREET WC} 





“THE HOLLOW SEAL GLASS CO. LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: GLASS WORKS, STAMFORD ROAD, LONDON, N.!. Telephone: CLissold 112/ (P.B.X.) 
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JOSEPH MASON AND COMPANY LIMITED, DERBY TELEPHONE: 40691 
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Architecturally speaking 


Malkin present a new range of screen printed 
tiles. They are planned to make a positive 
contribution to wall design and have the backing 
of the Malkin tradition of craftsmanship. 





printed 
* TILES 


* * 


Be * * 


Write for illustrations and details to 


THE MALKIN TILES (BURSLEM) LTD 


BURSLEM STOKE-ON-TRENT 
TELEPHONE STOKE-ON-TRENT 87287 











Members of the Glazed and Floor Tile Manufacturers Association 1968 © 


IEX ant PLASTIC FOAM 
JO CUSHIONING for 
ING LENGTH SEATING 












kitchen ~—” 
she dreams about 


Remember, when kitchen 
planning, that the Leisure 
Advisory Service can be 
relied on for help. 
Leisure offer you the 


as used in 
@ HOTELS, BARS & CLUBS 
@ MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


@ RECEPTION AND 
WAITING ROOMS 


®@ SCHOOLS AND 
LECTURE HALLS 




















services of a photo- 
graphic unit which will mba) Bunt e WINDOW 
set up and photograph > bSLE ES £2 Fs ’ BAYS AND 
model kitchens for you. 2233 Stites 3 ALCOVES 
In this way you can get 4 o—s>S Sti s a3 rs ST Br: @ EXHIBITION 
a complete picture of the . ’ : STANDS 
kitchens you have in 
mind. According to 
your specifications of 
size, shape and price the 
Advisory Service will also 
Se ae em ae Yee ‘Dunlopillo cushions and backrests sup- 
kitchens you plan, so b fe 4 ‘ . 

~o? plied to any specification, uncovered or 


giving each an individual 
and made-to-measure 
look of quality and class. 
Why not write for details? 
Leisure experts are there 
to serve you. 


covered and ready for installation on 





site. 





THE LEADING 
NAME IN KITCHEN 
EQUIPMENT 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST 


LATEX UPHOLSTERY LTD. 







LEISURE KITCHEN EQUIPMENT LTD. 


-—=— Nottingham Road, Long Eaton, Nottingham. - y 
Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd Bee SeAOING SPECIALISTS 

41, LONSDALE ROAD, LONDON, W.II 
’ BAYSWATER 6262-5 
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Princess Margaret Hospital, Swindon 


In this fine new general hospital the engineering services were installed by Hadens. 
These include heating (by floor panels throughout the building) ventilating and hot 
water systems. 

Hadens are particularly proud to be associated with this building, since it is in the 


county where the company was established nearly 150 years ago. 


Heating, Ventilating 
H and Air Conditioning 
Engineers 


Carried out by G. N. Haden & Sons Limited, 18 Lewins Mead, Bristol 1 
HEAD OFFICE: 7/12 Tavistock Square, London W.C.1 


Other branches throughout the United Kingdom & Overseas 
TA3495 





designed by 
EXPERTS 
and built by 
CRAFTSMEN 


In common with many 
distinguished industrial and 
educational institutions the 
Laporte Titanium Limited 

Stallingborough, has specified 
Cygnet Joinery for its laboratories. 
Designed by experts, and built 
by craftsmen to meet the most 
exacting demands, Cygnet 
Laboratory Furniture is obtainable 
in a large range of standard 
units or as specified. 

Our technical staff is available 
to advise you on laboratory 
design and layout. 








Send now for full details. 


CYGNET JOINERY LTD * HIGHER SWAN LANE * BOLTON 


TELEPHONE ; BOLTON 10140 (TEN LINES) 
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exquisite |! 


It is the consistent 
high quality and fault- 
less finish of M©Kechnie 
Extrusions that has 
made them the choice 
of industry throughout 
the world. Whether 

sections in brass, bronze, 
nickel silver or copper from 
over 20,000 dies available or 


brass rods in straight lengths or 





coils for high speed turning and 
screwing, M¢Kechnie can meet 


every production need. 


| Me KECHNIE 
HIGH QUALITY 
EXTRUDED SECTIONS and 


BRASS RODS for Industry 


rh ata BROTHERS LIMITED 

Berkeley Street, London, W.!. 

Metal Works: Middiemore Lane, Ald ridge, Seafie, Telephone: he 
ALDridge 52921 

Other Factories at Widnes, London, South Africa, New Zealand. 

Branch.Offices at London, Manchester, Leeds, Gloucester, 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Glasgow (Agents J. Hood & Co.), Paris. 
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How efficient 
isa 
Power Station? 


The term ‘efficient’ is often used loosely as an 
alternative to ‘effective’. In Electricity Supply, 
however, the ‘efficiency’ of a power station has 
a well-defined and exact connotation. It indi- 
cates the heat energy expended to produce a unit 
of electricity. 


Progressively, new power stations are more 
‘efficient’ than their predecessors — they burn 
less coal for a given output. The engineers of 
the Central Electricity Generating Board are 
producing designs which, by increasing efficiency, 
enable power stations to offset substantially the 
rising costs of materials. 


In spite of increased efficiency, however, the 
available supply of suitable coal cannot long 
keep pace with the demand for electricity, which 
doubles every decade. The gap that threatens 
in the not distant future will now be filled by the 
rapidly expanding nuclear power programme. 





THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 
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7 AS THE 
nen SPIDER 
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ladder! 


Aluminium or wood . . . single or 
extending ...loftladder or trestle... 
always insist on the RAMSAY stamp 
on every ladder you buy. Genuine 
Ramsay ladders have many exclusive 
features for easy operation and added 
safety, yet they cost no more than 
ordinary ladders. With over 1,000 
always in stock, and a range to suit 
every purpose, the Ramsay ladder for 
your job is available NOW with 
immediate delivery. Write for 
catalogues and price lists. 


RAMSAY LADDERS 


RAMSAY & SONS (FORFAR) LTD. 
WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: FORFAR, ANGUS, SCOTLAND 
Tel: FORFAR 8655 

GLASGOW DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Kelvinbridge, 
South Woodside Road, Glasgow, C.4. Telephone: Western 3083 
EDINBURGH DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Haymarket, 
Edinburgh 12. Teiephone: Donaldson 1022. 

LEEDS DEPOT: British Railways Goods Yard, Whitehall! Road, 
Leeds,12. Telephone: Leeds 32903. 

LONDON AND EXPORT OFFICE: Exce! House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: Trafaigar 6745. 


STOCKS ARE ALSO HELD AT BELFAST & DUBLIN 


















} 
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FH 3107-pressed form, 
stacking 





SWAN-pressed form, | 
foam upholstered | 


FH 3100-pressed form, 
steel legs, stacking 


Arne Jacobsen chairs 


exclusive to FINMAR 


FINMAR Limited 26 Kingly Street London W1 § Regent 8308 








GRAND PRIX- pressed form, 
stacking 


EGG-foam upholstered, 
swivel 











RAPID 
HEATING 


is just one of the good reasons why 
more and more architects have 
discovered the many technical and 
practical advantages of the 





Iustration of Halcyon Model F. 45 
shown with the ducting removed. 
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A TEMPERATURE RISE OF UP TO 20°F. 
CAN BE SUPPLIED TO AN AVERAGE ROOM IN ABOUT 10 MINUTES. 





This “warmth where you want it’’ equipment presents no difficulties in installation, 


by simple duct system, suitable for houses, bungalows and flats. 
The “HALCYON” time- 


It is compact, easy to control and economical to maintain. 
switch can be set to operate automatically at any required time. 








CAPITAL COST UNDER £80 








Choose ‘‘HALCYON’’—for a new high standard of near-central domestic heating. Thousands 


already in use. 


Literature and full technical details available from 
WILLIAM SUGG & COMPANY LTD., 67-73, Regency Street, London, S.W.! 


Telephone ViCtoria 321! 





Playgrounds 

and 

Recreation 
Spaces 

Introduction by Alfred 
Ledermann and Alfred 
Trachsel. Translated by 
Ernst Priefert 

82” by I1}". 176 pages 
with 302 halftones and 
83 line illustrations. 
63s. Od. postage 2s. Od. 


rar pabinhed > 








It is now recognised by planners and 
local authorities that imaginatively- 
designed children’s playgrounds and 
adult recreation spaces should be re- 
garded as an essential amenity for 
all urban areas of any size, whether 
new or old; but so far very few really 
successful examples have appeared 
in the British Isles, and children in 
towns and cities continue, ot their 


peril, to play their games in streets 


and on roads. On the Continent, in 
Scandinavia and in the U.S. however, 
the subject is being tackled with the 
seriousness and care that it deserves, 
and there are many interesting and 
successful solutions to be seen. 

This book, after short introduc- 
tory essays written by two of Eu- 
rope’s leading playground designers, 
consists of photographs and plans of 


@ great variety of interesting ex- 





amples taken from many countries. 
Each scheme is accompanied by a 
short explanatory text, together with 
constructional details. The examples 
shown range from the smallest and 
most inexpensive to large schemes 
covering many acres, and they con- 
tain a wide variety of ingenious 
ideas, constructions and equipment 


for play and recreation. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 9-13 QUEEN ANNE’S,GATE WESTMINSTER SWI 
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Thorn House Showrooms 
Architects for the showroom 
interior, John & Sylvia Reid. 


E.G.C. Limited were happy to 
be entrusted with some of the 
interior displays in this impor- 










tant project. 





Showrooms ° 














26 PRESCOTT PLACE 





Interior Displays . Shopfitting 





CLAPHAM S-W:4 
MACaulay 2414°5°6 














Race seating, now specified by many universities, is here shown in the new 
Medical School, University of Liverpool (architects: Weightman & Bullen) 


For further details write or telephone : 





lecture theatre seating 


Race lecture theatre seating provides a series of 
components from which rows of any length can be 
economically shipped and assembled on site 

it is adaptable to any step height or for fixing to a 
flat floor, the length of backrest varying 
proportionately to accommodate a writing shelf at 
the correct height for the row behind 

Seats have a simple gravity self-tipping action and 
are covered in a heavy quality P.V.C. coated fabric; 
steel uprights are stove-enamelled; writing shelves 
and pre-formed plywood backrests (upholstered if 
preferred) are of lacquered mahogany 


Eé, A CC JE FURNITURE limited 





Sentinel House Union Road Clapham SW4 MACaulay 2215/7 
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ALWAYS 
SPECIFY Sk 


HARRISON QUALITY PRODUCTS 
drape ~~ “SE\I) 


Staies 
Quacity 


Harrison (Bi;minaham) Ltd.. P.O. Box 233. Bradford St. Works. Birmingham, 12 





Modern Flats 
FR S$ Yorke and Frederick Gibberd 


A straightforward picture book recording some —> 
the most interesting and distinguished flat buildings 


erected in recent years throughout the world. 
Examples from fifteen different countries are 
described and illustrated with photographs and plans. 
This book is not a new or revised edition of the 

same authors’ The Modern Flat (1937): none of 

the schemes published in that earlier volume are 
included here. Size 11} < 8} ins. 212 pages including 
over 480 halftone and line illustrations. 

Price 63s. net, postage 2s. 


g 
Es 
e 
~ 
z 
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Z 


9 Queen Anne's Gate Westminster SWI 
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When the heating’s 
















Hardwood Floors by 
Vigers are absolutely 


under the floor— unaffected by 

under-floor heating 
here’s the best | 
floor to have | | / 


over the heating 





There's nothing 
to touch a VIGERS 
HARDWOOD FLOOR 





MANUFACTURED AND LAID BY 


VIGERS| (50% 
VIGERS BROS. LTD., Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C.4. CITy 2111 


and at Belfast — Exeter Cardiff - Birmingham 

















AIR CONDITIONING BY 


SUPPLYING 


18,800,000 


cubic feet of air per hour 


EXTRACTING 


15, 100,000 


cubic feet of air per hour 


Mellor JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. DOUGLASFIELD 
Architects and Consultants: Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, London 






MELLOR BROMLEY (AIR CONDITIONING) LTD. 


HEATING , VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER. TELEPHONE: LEICESTER 66651 MEMBER OF THE BENTLEY GROUP 


ACS 
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1. Designed to comply with B.S.2467: 1954. 7. Fully power factor corrected. 

2. Fully tested before and after fitting 8. Separate circuit for each lamp ensur- 

lamps. ing maximum availability. 
3. Weatherproof and Dustproof. 9. Shrouded lampholders to accommo- 
4. Adequately protected against normal datelampsto American, European or 
corrosion. British standards of tube diameter. 
5. Perspex cover, for maximum light 

transmission and diffusion. 
Wherever @ 25/40/60 watt tungsten 6. Uses the latest type polyester-filled 


filament lamp is now used here is a vastly choke 
tuperior fitting for all such appl: cations : 


Lampholder (Patent applied for) Design of Fitting (Registration applied for) 


10. Lamp life 12 months or more when 
operated continuously. 
Please see leaflet L 300 for complete details. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS (WALLSEND) LTD. WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND. 
Tel: Wallsend 68331 (6 lines) Cables: ‘Victor’ Wallsend, England. 


London Office: 1327 London Road, Norbury, $.W.16 Telephone: Pollards 0077 (3 lines) 
District Office Telephone Nos : Newport 62094. Stockport 5295. Doncaster 2515. Edinburgh 53987. Chesterfield 6222. Lichfield 2052. 
From Wholesale Stockists throughout the British Isles. MF I 





Red Sandfaced Accrington Made from the same material as the famous Accrington Engineering Bricks, ‘Nori’ Facings 


‘Nori’ Bricks wer d fi : : ; : 

iene Ges ae Gunton are exceptionally strong and durable, and may be relied upon to retain their beauty of 

ment inbesasacien, designed colour and texture under all atmospheric conditions. 

Sanie uilt , &y ag = Samples and full information on request. 

Building Department of = . . _ 

Secon even Tan THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON. Telephone: Accrington 2684 
Southern Representative: L. G. ROGERS, “Oak Lea,” Main Road, Westerham Hill, Kent. Telephone No. Biggin Hill 0538 


ACCRINGTON @{'):3) BRICKS 
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LECTURE HALLS AT 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 


rhe photograph shows the seating specially made 
in Afrormosia by GEO. M. HAMMER & CO. 
LTD. to the designs of Sir Hugh Casson, Neville 
Condor and Partners. 

HAMMERS are fully equipped to design and 
make specialist furniture for Libraries, Labora- 
tories, Boardrooms, Churches, Offices, etc. All 
timbers are carefully selected, seasoned and kiln 
dried to withstand modern heating systems. 
Write for the catalogue of our new ‘U’ range of 
Office Furniture, designed by Basil Spence & 


Partners and selling within the figure stipulated 





by the University Grants Commission. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


‘You can trust Hammer’s personal service’ 
Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture. 


Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4. STAmford Hill 6691-2 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 











in Architectural Metalwork 
Contemporary and 
Traditional Lighting 


please write for details 





BEST AND LLOYD LIMITED 


London Showroom 28 Museum Street, W.C.1 


Head Office, Works and Showroom Handsworth, Birmingham 
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“ROLLS” 


SLIDING AND FOLDING DOOR GEAR 


FOR HANGARS 
FACTORIES 
SHOWROONS, ETC., 


. 200. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 2 CWT. PER LEAF 
. 300. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 3 CWT. PER LEAF 

400. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 4 CWT. PER LEAF 
. 400H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 6 CWT. PER LEAF 
. 500. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 20 CWT. PER LEAF 
. 500H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 30 CWT. PER LEAF 


A comprehensive range of Sliding and Folding Door Gear is avail- 
able for any application, from a cabinet to an aircraft hangar door 


Fully illustrated literature available on request 


; ¥ LONDON OFFICE 
9 ill a ek Sigs 5 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. Tel: CiTy 4815 


« « 


= e 


ELLARD SLIDING DOOR GEARS Ltd., (Desk 5/5) Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel: 613/4 











Lighting fittings 
of distinction and taste for 
store lighting, boardrooms, 
reception areas and 

for livi ng other commercial uses. 


A 


Hiscock Appleby 


Illustrated literature available on request. 
Enquiries for special lighting 

6 Holbein Place : ; schemes welcomed. 

Why not visit our showrooms. 


showroom 


pane Oquare 


SW 1! VENEZIA 
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If Euclid had been alive 
today —he would have 
been delighted by the 


dimensional stability 





of the... 








“KILNOISE” 


TRADE MARK 


CELLULAR ACOUSTIC 
TILE 


Here we have a new all mineral and non- 

combustible tile which can be fixed by 

either adhesive or mechanical suspen- 

sion. The tiles have a high acoustic 

value at a really low cost. Test figures 
are available on request. 


Made in England by:- 
WILLIAM KENYON & SONS (MetaMica) LTD 


CHAPEL FIELD WORKS « DUKINFIELD - CHESHIRE 
Telephone: Ashton-under-Lyne 1614/7 and 3673/6 


also at London and Glasgow 





MM. 19 
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PROBLEM— 
PREFORMED MASTIC STRIP 








ridiculous!... 


“nobody makes it... 
try ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE 
the mastic strip specialists 


—they usually manage to put the latest developments 
into production before anyone else—witness ARBO- 
SEAL the first Mastic Strip containing Polythene— 
they produce Mastic Strip to 
satisfy the main requirements 
in the Building Industry—more 
important still, they make the 
compound to suit the job— 
* and provide a site service too.” 





ARBOSEAL is available in sev- 
eral consistencies, and in round, 
flat and triangular sections. 
Recommended uses include— 
Jointing and sealing Glass to 
Metal, Wood, Stone and Con- 
crete. 

Bedding and fixing Infilling Panels and Double Glaz- 
ing Units. 





Pointing around window and door frames. 
Jointing concrete blocks, coping stones, etc. 
Joint sealing in Pre-fabricated Buildings. 
Top sealing Glasshouses. 


Send your problem, requesting Information Leaflets and prices to:— 


ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE & CO. LTD., 
BELPER, DERBY. Telephone: BELPER 351/2 





For the 


Princess Margaret Hospital, 
Swindon 
the Architects, 
Powell & Moya, F/F.R.1.B.A. 
specified 


PURBECK DECORATIVE 
TILE COMPANY 


to supply and fix $.G.B. Black and White 

outside quality tiles, to supply Purbeck 

non-slip tessalated floor tiles and to prod- 

uce and supply special Bright Yellow and 

Scarlet Red frost-resisting glazed tiles for 
use on garage roofs. 


PURBECK DECORATIVE TILE 
COMPANY 


Tile Fixers and Specialists in Tile decoration 


BISHOPS GREEN NEWBURY BERKS 


Telephone Headley 367 





ARCHITECTS 
WORKING DETAILS VOLUME 6: 


Foreign Examples, edited by 
D.A.C.A. Boyne « Lance Wright aris. 


THE SIXTH volume in this popuiar series, 
‘ tects with readily accessible 
everyday design problems, 
mportance: all the details 
e Tirst time in the series, 
n buildings. This volume 
those architects—and 
ents—who have had little 
ve fact-finding foreign 
ollection of examples 
t many of the most progressive 
ng in Brazil, Canat 
nland, Germany, 
tzerland and the U.S. 
12 details illustrate< 
e-O° bound, to « 
ime. Postage 
3 vols. 2s. 9d 
6 vols. 3s. Od 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
} Qu 1 rate, Westminst 
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Wise heads on the shoulders of 
applications engineers, and 
designers, with the accumulated 
know-how of over 90 years 
experience at their fingertips, stand 
behind the hands of craftsmen 
who know more about their job 
than words could ever teach... 

to whose sensitive touch metals 
respond like sculptor’s clay. 
Together heads and hands are 
responsible for the perfection of 
design, construction and performance 
that distinguish Barker products 
from all others. 


Wise heads 
behind 
wise hands 


build 


BARKER 


ROLLER SHUTTERS 
ELECTRIC LIFTS 

HAND LIFTS { | 
DELIVERY HOISTS 


BARKER STEEL SHUTTER 


BARKER 


For full details of Barker products send for illustrated literature A.11 to:- 
JOHN BARKER & SONS (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Union Street, Ancoats, Manchester 4. Tel: COLlyhurst 2018 
London: 71 Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, 

Telephone: POPesgrove 0794 

Scotland: W. J. Leonard, 51 Braemar Place, Aberdeen. 
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Pyro tenax Experience 


ensures a freedom from 
fire risk installation .... 





Inherently safe—unfailing life-long dependability—these are but two of 

the many unique advantages that have made ‘Pyrotenax’ the con- 

sidered choice of famous concerns the world over. 

As an example, we illustrate a section of the starter and control gear 

wiring for the cellulose mixing plant at the Walpamur Works. Here safety 
freedom from fire risk—is paramount. And the 20 years ‘Pyrotenax’ 

specialist experience gives that assurance. 

non-fire causing — heat resisting — moisture-proof — non-ageing — rust-proof 


safe against overload — resistant to mechanical maltreatment 
resistant to noise transmission 


Write for full details and Technical Data No. F120 





carried out this installation 


Photograph by courtesy 
Walpamur Limited, who V r QO te it rs | x 
= 


m.t. COPPER COVERED CABLE 





The use of the trade name ‘Pyrotenax’ is exclusive to the pro- 
ducts of this Company and its associates. 


PYROTENAX LIMITED HEBBURN-ON-TYNE Hebburn 83-2244/8 


GD120 LONDON: ViCtoria 3745 + BIRMINGHAM: Midland /265 + MANCHESTER: Deansgate 3346/7 + LEEDS: Leeds 27826 - GLASGOW: City 3641/2 + CARDIFF: Cardiff 23689 





Now published 
SPECIFICATION [960 


Editor, F.R.S. YORKE, F.R.1.B.A. 
Assisted by PENELOPE WHITING, A.R.1.B.A. 


THE 1960 EDITION of this unique complete guide 
to the writing of building specifications, long acclaimed as 
the standard work covering all sections of the building 
industry, has been scrupulously revised throughout and 
now runs to 1,520 pages (1,458 in 1959, 1,404 in 1958). 
Model specification clauses are included in many of the 
sections, and the general arrangement is that laid down by 
the British Standards Specification for the sequence of 
trade headings in specifications. 

This year there is one entirely new section, Land- 
scape Work, by J. St. Bodfan Gruffydd, F.1.L.A., which 
includes procedure and specification clauses for lawn- 





making, for shrub and hedge-planting and for tree 

preservation and pruning. Michael Keyte, A.R.1.B.A., has Shell Concrete text. Other sections substantially altered and 
re-written Lighting (formerly called I//umination) under enlarged include: Mason; Roofer; Metal Windows; Plumber; 
three main sub-headings: principles of good lighting; Curtain Walling; Heating Engineer; Ironmonger; Electrical 
methods of calculation: practical techniques. J. B. Engineer and Metal Worker; and many new proprietary 


references are added throughout. 

In each of its 41 sections will be found not only fult 
details of the established methods of building construc- 
tion but also the latest information about the constantly 
changing and ever-increasing number of proprietary 
systems and materials. 

You are urged to place your order now for the 1960 
edition. Price 35s. net, postage 3s. 3d. inland (6s. 9d. 
abroad). 


Screeton, H. S. Froude, and A. O. Williams have re- 
written the Painter section. Timber Engineering has been 
separated from Carpenter and Joiner and forms a separate 
new section. M. J. Grafton, M.B.E., T.D., has written a 
sub-section on ‘Supermarkets’ in the Shops section, and 
Oliver Leach, A.M.I.C.E., contributes a note and compre- 
hensive table on ‘Site Investigation’ in Excavator. W. E. J. 
Budgen, B.SC., M.I.C.E., has brought Structural Steelwork 
up to date and E. D. Mills, F.R.1.B.A., has re-written the 
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FAIENGE === 


PURPLE-GREY STONE-FACED FAIENCE WINDOW PANELS ON 


Architects: C. Edmund Wilford & Son 


GOLDSMITHS SITE FETTER LANE LONDON E.C.4. 


Send for details to Dept. Am. HATHERNWARE LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH. LEICS. Tel: Hathern 273/4. 


dmHL8! 





IN TANGIER ... stay at the luxurious 


Fed fm vs 


Tangier... the gateway to Morocco 


All-year round sunshine. Private bathrooms 
Luxurious swimming pool. Moroccan and French 
cuisine. The devalued franc means that for only 
£2 12s. a day you get full board at special tourist rate! 


Write today for 
illustrated brochure to: 
Dept. AR1, Rif Hotel, 

Tangier, Morocco. 


Metal Letters 


in STAINLESS or ENAMELLED STEEL 


CAST BRONZE LETTERS | ENGRAVED BRONZE PLATES 
(including CERAMIC Filed) | PERSPEX LETTERS 


Write for New illustrated List 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS erected and maintained for the Trade using plain vans 


se Products 


(ENGINEERING) ETO 





27 PACKINGTON ROAD, SOUTH ACTON, W.3 
Telephone Acorn 1 /$3-4 





SIEBER For 


yarat oness 7 STAR’ LOGICAL CLOAKROOM 
amd UNOER WEAR 


JAMES SIEBER Equipment Co. Ltd. 


WC2 





GROUP LEADER ARCHITECT 


We have an extensive programme of building and devel- 
opment throughout the British Isles. 

Many different interesting projects are in progress and 
we are looking for experienced Architects to control 
small teams of Assistants, each of which is responsible 
for several projects. 

Group Leaders are given every opportunity to exercise 
independence and initiative. Applications are invited 
from registered architects, preferably A.R.I.B.A. 


Conditions include generous salaries, Life Assurance and 

Pensions Scheme, and 5-day week. 

Initial interviews can be arranged in London or the 
rovinces at times (inclading evenings) to suit applicants. 
inquiries, which will be treated in the strictest confi- 

dence, should be addressed to: 


Employment Manager (Ref: GLA/255,AR) 
Littlewoods Mail Order Stores Led., 
Spinney House, Church Street, Liverpoo!, X. 





The Oxford History of English Art 


English Art 1800-1870 
T. S.R. BOASE 
‘Every reader of this volume will be delighted to find how 
many gaps in his knowledge of the period are filled, 
especially in the chapters on sculpture and architecture 
which, by their very nature, cannot find their way into 
museums or catalogues.” THE GUARDIAN, //lustrated 
50s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















3% % 


our complete free illustrated cata- 
addressing a post- card to the Archi- 
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THE WESSEX GUILD LTD 


MANTON STREET «- SWINDON «< WILTS SZ 
TELEPHONE one = is SWINDON 2026 Lf 








TROD om 


Architectural and Industrial Metalworkers by the makers of Kinnear Shutters and Kinylon Grilles 


solve the problem 


of combining complete protection with an 
attractive appearance. Although the Kinrod Grille 
is enormously strong, its pattern gives good visibility 
without detracting from the modern 
T aspect of the entrance, 


Please send for 
illustrated leaflet 10B 





Window in Mild Steel to Main Link 


We were entrusted with manufacture of Window to Main Link. 





Draught Lobby, Stainless Steel Equipment for the Operating a j 

Theatre, etc. at Princess Margaret Hospital, Swindon to the ARTHUR L GIBSON & CO. LTD. 

design and instructions of the Architects, Messrs. Powell & Twickenham, Middx. Tel. Popesgrove 2276. Bi : Highbury 2804 
Moya, F/F.R.I.B.A. Glasgow : Halfway 2928 Manchester : Centr: att 51428 








For Architectural 


GRANITE - STONE - MARBLE 


and Aggregates for 
GRANOLITHIC FLOORING, 
ROOFING 

and all types of Concrete Products 





A. & F. MANUELLE LIMITED 


2-4 Roan Street, Greenwich, S.E.10 
Telephone: GREenwich 3388 


Granite supplied for facing the 
SHOWROOM AT THORN HOUSE 


(illustrated on pages 122-127) 


W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
| Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
Architects: LADbroke 6471 (6 lines) N.W.10 


Basil Spence and Partners 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST TO ADVERTISERS 


Accordo Blinds, Ltd 

Accrington Brick & Tile Co. Ltd 
Adshead Ratcliffe & Co. Ltd 

Air Heating, Ltd 

Airscrew Co. & Jicwood, Ltd 

Alcan (U.K Ltd 

Alexandria Trading Corporation, Ltd 
Allied Ironfounders, Ltd 

Allom Heffer & Co. Ltd 

Alumin Building Components, Ltd 
Architectural Press, Ltd. cxx, cxxii, cxxvi 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Atlas Lighting Co. Ltd 


Banister, Walton & Co. Ltd 

Barker, John, & Son (Engineers), Ltd 
Best & Lioyd, Ltd 

Bilston Foundries, Ltd 

B.1.P. Reinforced Products, 

Blundell, Spence & Ce 

Bolding, John, & Sons, 

Bow Slate & Enamel Co 

Braby, Fredk., & Co 

British Constructional Steelwork Assox 
British Sanitary Fireclay Asso 
Burgess Products, Ltd 


Cafferata & Co. Ltd 
Canadian Government 

Carpet Trades, Ltd. 

Celotex, Ltd 

Central Electricity Generating Board 
Chase Products, Ltd 
Colthurst, Symons & Co. Ltd 
Copperad, Ltd 

Cox & Co. (Watford), Ltd 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. I 
Crossley, |., & Sons, Ltd 
Cygnet joinery, Ltd 


Davies, A., & Co. (Shopfitters), Ltd 
Dawnays, Ltd 

Denton Edwards Paints, Ltd 
Docker Bros., Ltd 

Draftsele (London), Lt 


Econa Modern Products, Ltd 
Edinburgh Weavers, Ltd 
B.G.C., Ltd, 


Falk, Stadelmann & Co. Ltd 
Fibreglass, Ltd. 

Finmar, Ltd 

Firth Vickers Stainless Steels, Ltd 
Fordham Pressings, Ltd. 

Formica, Ltd. 

Frazzi, Ltd 

Freeman, Joseph, Sons & Co. Ltd. 
French, Thomas, & Sons, Ltd 


Gascoigne, Geo 
ouncil 
2 & Co 


ibson, Arthur L., & Co. Ltd 
slazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Assn 
sliksten, J., & Sons, Ltd 

odiass Wall & Co. Ltd 





N., & Sons, Ltd 
George M., & Co. Ltd 
ons (Birmingham), Ltd 
xis, Ltd 
Haskins, Ltd 
Hathernware, Ltd 
Haywards, Ltd 
Henderson, P. C., & 
Hermaseal Acoustics, 
Hills (West Bromwich), 
Hiscock Appleby & Co 
Holecon, Ltd. 
Hollow Seal Glass Co. Ltd. 
Hope, Henry, & Sons, Ltd. 


Ideal Boilers & Radiators, Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 


lames, W., & Co. Ltd. 
Johns, Edward, & Co, Ltd 





Kenyon, William, & Sons (MetaMica), Lt 
Knoll International Ltd. 


Latex Upholstery, Ltd. 

Leaderflush, Ltd 

Leisure Kitchen Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Lilleshall Co, Ltd. 





Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co. Ltd 


n, Joseph 
echnie 


ellor Bromley 


Ramsay & 

Rawlplug Co 

Reyrolle, A., & 

Rit Hotel 

Riley (1.¢ Products, Ltd 
R.1.W. Protective Products ¢ 
Roneo, Ltd 


Sanderson, Arth 
Sankey 


inds, Ltd 
icts (Wallsend), Ltd 
Ltd 


Walker Crossweller & Co. Ltd 


Ellard Sliding Door Gears, Ltd 

Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. 

English Joinery Manufacturers’ Association 
(Incorporated) 

Engravers Guild, Ltd 

Esavian, Ltd. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd 
Wardle, Bernard, & Co, Ltd 

Wessex Guild, Ltd 

West’s Piling & Construction Co. Ltd 
Wiggins Sankey, Ltd 


Linoleum Manufacturers Association 
Littlewoods Mail Order Stores, Ltd. 
London Brick Co. Ltd. 

Lucas, Joseph, Ltd. 

Lytag, Ltd. 


hell 
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The sequence of operations in West’s Shell Piling System has 
an important bearing on the stability of the pile. 

First the precast shoe and reinforced concrete sectional shell are 
driven to a predetermined ‘‘set”’ in the load-carrying stratum and 
the reinforced concrete core is then cast in-situ, thus assuring 
stability of the pile whilst the core is not fatigued. 

The system has a number of other advantages: Bearing capacity 
of each pile can be calculated and the toe resistance and skin 
friction resulting from the driving of the pile are retained. 

The pile has a constant cross-section. 

There is minimum shell wastage since extension while driving 
is a basic operation and only the top shell may have to be cut to 
take the bearing cap. 


Please write for our latest publications 
Ss T 


WEST'S PILING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Design and Construction in Reinforced Concrete 
MIDDLESE X. Telephone: SKYPORT 5222 
Manchester + Glasgow 








PILING 


WEST'S 


Y E 


Foundation Specialists. 
BATH ROAD HARMONDS WORTH 
Branches in London ~° Bristol 


Austraiasia: West's Shell Piling (A/sia)Pty Ltd, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide & Wellington N.Z. Southern Africa: The Roberts Construction 
Co.Ltd,Johannesburg. France: Compagnie Générale de Construction 
de Fours, Paris. Ireland: Farrans Ltd, Dunmurry, Belfast 

AS 


Birmingham 
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MODERN PRODUCTION 
METHODS SPEED 
BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 


The Arcon system of construction simplifies planning, 
eliminates delays and enables erection to proceed more 
efficiently and faster than by other means. This step forward 
is achieved through the use of standardized major 
structural components of the highest quality manufactured 
by modern “assembly line” techniques, and the development 
of speedy erection methods on site. The wide Arcon 

range permits full expression of functional or aesthetic 
requirements. Arcon has simplified the construction of over 
500 industrial buildings of many types in the U.K. and has 
proved equally successful in 105 countries overseas. We 
welcome an opportunity of showing how Arcon construction 
can help the most discerning client and his consultant at 
home and abroad through a full planning and erection service. 














SIMPLIFIES 


build ing development 
TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD., 41 WELBECK STREET, W.1. Tel: HUN G00e AAAA 


The sponsor companies ferming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS ANDO LLOYDS LTD 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at 

new and improved designs of space heaters and water 
heaters—automatic cookers with self-protected 
ignition—and more efficient flue systems—so that the 
Architect has greater scope to design even better 
buildings for tomorrow . . . AND TODAY— 

every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL. 
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